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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


Juvcep BY THE STANDARDS OF HER TIME, 
Ysabel la Catolica was a toothsome morsel. In our day, we 
find it impossible to admire a female unless we are able to 
count her vertebre through the thickness of an ermine wrap 
at twenty paces, or, when necessary, encircle her neck with 
one hand; but in the latter half of the fifteenth century ama- 
teurs were decidedly partial to women who were masses of 
cunning little globes, hollows, ellipsoids, scoops, mamelons, 
pitfalls, knolls, vales, embossments, scrobiculi and protuber- 


ances, all gently rounded and fitting each into its neighbor 
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in such fashion as to reproduce the infinite variety of Nature’s 
lovely forms in a single column of flesh no higher than a man’s 
chest. The straight line was abhorred by the connoisseurs in 
the courts of Portugal and of Castile because a straight line 
was then (wrongly) supposed to be the shortest route between 
two points, and Iberian noblemen were never in a hurry to 
progress from one point to another, being always willing to 
put off till manana what might be accomplished to-day — 
especially in cases where procrastination prolonged the 
pleasure. 

Ysabel la Catolica possessed not a hint of a straight line 
about her person and, at the early age of thirteen, had con- 
sequently already begun to disturb the sleep of a good many 
of the bigwigs who found themselves, for one reason or 
another, grubbing on the peninsula. Her lips were full and 
fit for pouting, her chin and cheek-bones— and doubtless 
other odds and ends of her anatomy — formed the most 
delicious little pommels imaginable, and her cheeks jiggled 
when she walked. Heavy lids hung over a full half of her great 
brown eyes so that her most innocently intentioned glance 
was enough to send a man scampering off to confess himself 


for having entertained unholy thoughts. Beyond these charms, 
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which were, after all, merely physical, she was in line for a 
throne, and, in those days, it was considered quite a thing 
to be a queen. 

But, alas and alackaday! Ysabel la Catolica was frigid; 
as Carlos of Aragon, Alfonso of Portugal, Pedro Giron, Duke 
Richard of Gloucester, the duc de Guienne and many an- 
other rebuffed suitor for her hand could have told you. After 
an early education conducted in the deepest seclusion and 
severity, she had been brought, at the age of eleven, to her 
brother Enrique’s dissolute court in Lisbon where she began, 
almost at once, to show what the historians like to call “a 
remarkable example of virtue and sobriety ” — which is to 
say, she fingered her beads and mumbled prayers and shot 
withering glances at forward courtiers who dared to allow 
their eyes to wander in the direction of those of her charms 
which happened to be brought into bolder relief in the kneel- 
ing position she so often assumed. 

As she grew older, the moral influence of her personal 
character became greater — so much greater, in fact, that 
drunkenness increased threefold among the grandees who 
were trying to drown their desire for her favor, and the dis- 


reputable quarter of Lisbon had to be enlarged to absorb 
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the evil passions engendered in the courtiers’ bosoms by her 
exemplary chastity and piety. One of the French ambassa- 
dors, as a sign of protest against such unnatural virtue in a 
woman, ran against his sword, crying, “Virtus ariete forti- 
tor! ’? — which was the device of his family. A Moorish page 
slit his throat in the royal hayloft after having made the 
Mohammedan profession of faith, substituting the name of 
Ysabel for that of the Prophet. It is said on good authority 
that, when news of such tragedies was brought to Ysabel, 
she would cast herself upon her prie-Diew and remain there 
throughout the night, smiling sadly as she recited the De 
Profundis and other prayers helpful to souls in purgatory. 

At length, in spite of the greatest political obstacles to the 
match, or, perhaps, because of them (since she was a woman 
who enjoyed inflicting trouble upon herself to test the staunch- 
ness of her devotion to God) she was affianced to and even- 
tually married Fernando of Aragon. This Fernando was a 
stubby-nosed fellow who cared for nothing in the world but 
politics and power and could not have told you where his 
wife’s chamber was without consulting a plan of the palace. 
On the evening of their wedding day, when the remains of 


the marriage feast had been cleared away and the guests 
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had wiped the olive oil, which is the curse of Spanish cook- 
ing, from their chins and discreetly withdrawn, leaving the 
young couple alone, Fernando, instead of clasping his bride 
to his bosom and planting that kiss upon her lips which yes- 
terday would have been frowned upon by the clergy as a 
presage of the deadliest of the seven deadly sins but which 
it was to-day his divine duty to plant, picked up an apple 
which had rolled to the floor and carefully cut away a hole 
in it which sheltered a worm. 

“Waste not, want not,” he said and presented the sound 
remainder of the apple to his queen with a courtly bow. 

“In Holy Writ,” Ysabel la Catolica managed to get past 
her teeth, which were chattering as though the flush on her 
cheeks were the result of exposure to an icy wind rather 
than of the heat of the furnace which was roaring with- 
in her, “it was the woman who gave the apple to the 
man.” 

“‘ The fact must be taken into consideration,” said Fer- 
nando, wincing slightly to show that all was not well with 
him, “‘ that Adam was never obliged to suffer from the heart- 
burn that our infernal amontillado invariably gives me.” 


And with that he brushed the tips of his wife’s fingers with 
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his lips, wished her pleasant dreams, and retired to his own 
apartments. 

Thenceforward, Fernando became more and more deeply 
absorbed in politics and Ysabel in religion. They ruled 
jointly over all the Spains, but their private lives were singu- 
larly free of enterprises undertaken jointly. While Fernando 
busied himself with the pettifoggery requisite to the building 
up of a Great State, Ysabel found vent for her surplus zeal 
in establishing the Spanish Inquisition, that noble branch of 
the Holy Mother Church which attended to the skinning of 
Jews alive, the barbecuing of Moors, the running of hot 
wires into heretics’ eyeballs and other such efficacious methods 
of assuring throughout the peninsula a proper and respectful 
worship of The All-merciful. So little thought did they give 
to the solemn duty of perpetuating their royal house that 
they had but two daughters, one of whom was mad and the 
other endowed with so little common sense that she became 
the wife of King Henry VIII of England. In two words, the 
married life of the Catholic Sovereigns has been described 


? 


as “dignified and harmonious,” which is but a polite way 
of saying that it was a frightful bore. 


Ysabel la Catolica thus reached the ominous age of 
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five-and-thirty without having tasted any ecstasy save that 


which radiates from the Holy Trinity or ever having adored 
any pretty gentlemen save certain of Sefiores the Saints. 
It was, then, at about this time that her ladies-in-waiting 
began to confide to their lovers among the clergy and the 
nobles that her Majesty had been behaving queerly of an 
evening. She had, for example, been surprised in the act of 
whispering sweet nothings to her pillow and, on one or two 
occasions, had gone to sleep with that prosaic article of 
household furniture tightly clasped in her plump arms. Her 
confessor, Fray Juan Perez, complained to the Grand Cardi- 
nal, Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, that her confessions had 
become so confused and troubled that he could make nothing 
of them whatever and consequently often found himself in 
grave doubt as to whether or not he should absolve her sins. 
As these stories began to be bruited about the court, the 
nobles, always at great pains to keep their heads on as inti- 
mate terms as possible with their bodies, began to feel that 
the time had come to substitute another interest in the queen’s 
mind in the place occupied by her passion for her Maker. 
Now, as fortune would have it, there were at this time a 


number of self-styled physicians and cosmographers who 
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went about the country claiming that the world was round,* 
though any schoolboy could have proved by Scripture that 
it was, is, and always will be flat. Of course, no well-bred 
person believed the world to be a sphere, but the arguments 
of the propounders of the theory were so very amusing and 
their plans for reaching India by sailing away from it were 
so deliciously fantastic that not a few of the gentry kept a 
cosmographer or two around their houses to entertain the 
guests after dinner. 

Among these, the Duke (then Count) of Medina Celi had 
retained in his house for over two years a Genoese sailor and 
cartographer named Cristébal Colén with whom the idea of 
sailing westward to Asia had become a downright mono- 
mania. When Cristébal could be got going on his great sub- 
ject his eyes would stand out from their sockets and beads 
of sweat would roll down from his forehead to the tip of his 
nose and splash against his heaving chest. The duke and his 
cronies had only to pretend to agree with him to start him off 
and he would spout arguments in his twirling Italian accent 
and draw all manner of curious maps and charts until every- 

* This conception, being about 2100 years old in Ysabel’s time, 


was beginning to reach the ears of the public. 
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one had a pain in his jugulars from suppressed laughter. The 
duke’s dinner parties became the talk of the peninsula and 
musicians, jugglers and other professional entertainers 
brought action repeatedly against Cristébal for restraint of 
trade. 

Though forty years old at the time, Cristédbal was hale 
and hearty and not half bad looking. With the ladies, he 
was by way of being a devil of a fellow. Like most mono- 
maniacs, he had a pair of fine, sad eyes in his head. His 
out-of-doors life had fitted his tall, shapely body with hard 
muscles encased in smooth, dark, Italian skin. Especially 
were his calves the despair of the ladies and when his toes 
gripped the far side of a cobble and bunched his gastrocne- 
mius as he crossed the street, the hearts of all the ladies who 
happened to be watching him through their celosias swelled 
in sympathy. Dofia Beatriz Enriquez inadvertently bore him 
a son” while listening to his fascinating geographical views 
and, though she was severely scolded for doing so by her con- 
fessor, more than one lady of the court envied her her mishap. 


These qualities naturally attracted to him the attention of 


2 The afterwards celebrated Fernando. 
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the nobles who were casting about for an interest to distract 
the queen’s mind from her prayer book and to divert a little 
of the royal favor from the dreaded Inquisition. From the 
nobles’ point of view, he seemed ideally suited to the task 
in hand. While several of the clergy and one or two of the 
grandees boasted calves almost as fine as Cristdbal’s, every- 
one agreed that, in the event that the plot to break up the de- 
pressing intimacy between their sovereign and the Inquisitor 
failed, the loss of an Italian sailor’s head would be less a 
national calamity than the loss of any of their own heads. 
When approached, Cristébal promptly accepted the com- 
mission — but for reasons of his own. He was, as the his- 
torians all point out, a visionary, a dreamer of dreams, the 
slave and instrument of a Great Thought. In other words, he 
was convinced that he could get rich quickly if he could but 
find a short cut to the splendors of the fabled Chinese cities 
and the mountains of pure gold which were known to line the 
western boundary of the Sea of Darkness, as the Atlantic 
Ocean was then called. For eighteen years he had sought in 
vain a patron for his voyage and during that time he had 
learned that, while crowned heads were never wholly indif- 


ferent to the smell of gold, they were always unwilling to 
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loosen their purse strings without absolute guarantees, which 
Cristobal was not in a position to give. Therefore, while 
the nobles were carefully coaching him in the delicate art of 
wooing a queen, Cristébal was secretly formulating what 
we would call to-day a convincing selling talk. 

At first, the plot of the nobles met with many setbacks. 
Ysabel’s pious chastity was deeper seated than they had sup- 
posed and she would have none of their handsome Italian 
sailorman. Medina Celi wrote pleading letters; Alonso de 
Quintanilla bent his haughty knee in supplication; the Mar- 
quesa de Moya, the queen’s confidante, attempted to rouse 
the royal curiosity by repeating tittle-tattle of Cristébal’s 
conquests among the court ladies; even the Grand Cardinal 
Mendoza found time to suggest to her Majesty that it was 
the sight of Cristébal’s calves that had caused the death of the 
aged Donatello, so great had been the famous sculptor’s grief 
at the thought that he had completed his life’s work before 
the Genoese was old enough to serve him as a model. Finally, 
at the end of the year 1491, Fray Juan Perez, who, in the ca- 
pacity of the queen’s confessor, was in a position to know pre- 
cisely where to fulcrum his lever, put forward arguments 


which have not come down to us but which caused the queen 
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to consent to an audience in Granada, whence the court had 
repaired at the end of the war to receive the surrender of the 
city and kingdom. 

As soon as he found himself in the presence of their 
Catholic Majesties, Cristébal, instead of sighing deeply and 
casting upon the queen those little glances that all women, 
however chaste, are quick to interpret and slow to resent, 
burst forth with his plans for his voyage. The nobles scowled 
darkly at him and made clucking sounds with their tongues, 
the grandees kicked his shins till they bled, and the eccle- 
siastical dignitaries ran pins into him from behind, but 
nothing could stop the Genoese until he had finished his story. 
At the mention of the mountains of pure gold, Fernando’s 
eyes had opened very wide, but when he had discovered 
how much the voyage would cost, they had closed again and 
he had slid down from the throne and gone into his council 
chamber to calculate the indemnity that could be wrung out of 
Granada without sucking that newly conquered country com- 
pletely dry. 

“‘ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” said the 
king to Luis de Santangel, Receiver of the Ecclesiastical 


Revenues for the Crown of Aragon, who passed on the royal 
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mot until it found its way, a hundred years later, into Sefior 
Cervantes’ deathless masterpiece. 

“This man is uttering rank heresies,” whispered the In- 
quisitor into the queen’s ear when the king had gone. “ The 
earth is an immense disk supported on pillars — Job ix. 6; 
Psalms lxxv. 3—which rest on solid foundations — Job 
xxxvili. 4, 6; Psalms civ. 5; Proverbs viii. 29 — the where- 
abouts of which are unknown — Job xxxviii. 6. Beneath the 
disk of the earth is hell — Numbers xvi. 30; Deuteronomy 
xxxiil. 22; Job xi. 8—to which locality your Majesty’s 
obedient servant stands ready to dispatch this unbeliever at 
the lifting of her gracious finger.” But the royal finger was 
lifted only to dismiss Cristébal, unharmed, from the presence. 

In a dejected frame of mind and with a heavy heart, poor 
Cristébal set out for France to try his luck at the court of his 
Most Christian Majesty Charles VIII — but his splendid 
calves had left behind a mighty impression. Ysabel la Catolica 
passed_a sleepless night with her pillow, kissing it and petting 
it and running her hand all round it and under the slip. She 
called it “my beloved ” and “my dove” and “my bundle 
of myrrh” and other pretty names she had learned out of the 


Song of Solomon. When morning came, she sent a messenger 
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after Cristébal, who was overtaken at the Bridge of Pinos 
but six miles away, so slowly had he walked and so often had 
he stopped to turn back to see if anyone were coming after 
him. 

This time, the queen received him in her privy chamber, 
alone, and Cristébal was careful not to make the mistake of 
talking of his voyage. 

“ Walla-walla-wal! ” he said in his simple sailor fashion 
after he had knelt and kissed the hem of the queen’s garment. 
“T pretty glad be back again! ” 

“We are not wholly displeased to see you,” said the 
queen. 

“You no like-a me yestiddy,” said Cristébal, making a 
wry face. “I talka too dam’ much, hey? ” 

“Your words displeased us, but your ca... your 
voice did not.” 

“ Well, I tal you,” said Cristébal, pulling the end of his 
nose. “I so s’prise finda you’ Majestia looka so yoong an’ 
so pooty, I don’ know wot I say.” 

“We are not pleased with your boldness! ” said the 
queen, who was delighted with it, though she f rowned darkly. 


“Notice that we are frowning! ” 


=e Gees 


Cristébal Colén before Ysabel la Catolica. 
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“T betcha I know how make-a you smile,” said Crist6- 
bal, and his own smile was so broad and so fraught with hid- 
den meaning that the queen found it quite impossible to 
continue frowning. In fact, to do her justice, she made no 
further attempt to do so. 
* * * 

THREE months later, Cristébal Coldn set sail from Palos with 
a decked ship, two caravals, a company of 88 men, and a 
pocket bulging with papers creating him Admiral of the 
Ocean and viceroy of all the lands he might discover, with a 
ten per cent. interest in all the precious metals he might 
bring back. Though the queen did not actually pay for the 
voyage, she would gladly have done so had her royal favor 
not made the finding of the money elsewhere an easy matter. 
“We are ready to pawn our personal jewels to pay the ex- 
penses of it,” she had said, so deep was her gratitude to 
Cristébal for the thousand and one little attentions he had 
paid her during the three months he had followed the court. 

Fernando was so busy rubbing his hands together over 
the thought of all the gold Crist6bal would fetch back to his 
coffers that he never bothered to consult a surgeon about 


the odd protuberances that had lately grown out of each 
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corner of his forehead. Nor did he take any notice of the 
fact that Ysabel la Catolica had taken to singing jdécaras 
instead of hymns as she dressed in the morning, or that she 
had allowed the Inquisition to become so lax that less than 
half the usual number of heretics were fried, roasted, stewed 
and boiled in olive oil (that abomination of the Spanish 
cuisine) which was a profound relief to the nobles, the people 
and the small beer among the clergy. 

As for Cristébal Colén: that noble admiral and admira- 
ble squire-o-dames sailed toward the setting sun for three- 
and-forty days, and, on the 12th of October, 1492, discovered 
Holy Saviour Island which is off the coast of that great land 
which has since come to be known as America. Cristébal, 
richly dressed in scarlet, landed at the head of his men, knelt 
on the shore, kissed the ground, and, with tears of joy stream- 
ing down his face, gave thanks for the great mercy received. 
Planting their royal banner in the soil, he took possession 
of it for their Catholic Majesties of Castile and Leon. 


Then he set out to look for the mountains of pure gold. 
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COLONIZATION BEGINS 


Ar rue END oF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 
God, already a very old man, had retired from public life 
in all the countries of Europe save England. In England, 
He sat as a member of his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, ranking second only to John Morton, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and was entitled to the same style and form 
of address as those accorded to the Primate. He was, there- 
fore, in a position to give King Henry VII some very valuable 
advice when the time came for England to colonize the newly 


discovered “‘ world ” beyond the sea. 
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“ This fellow, Colén,” said God, “ believes that he has 


discovered Asia — but he has not. Asia lies considerably 


further on. The island he so thoughtfully calls after my boy 
is in reality an insignificant speck on the map. It is practically 
worthless and your Majesty may well afford to let the Spanish, 
or any other foreigners who wish it, have it. Now, if J had 
any say-so in the colonization business, I’d bend all my efforts 
in the direction of the continent which lies just beyond and 
stretches north all the way to the Pole, and thence westward 
almost indefinitely. An immense country, and a very rich and 
beautiful one. It is inhabited, unfortunately, by Indians — 
but your Majesty knows how to deal with native niggers.” 

King Henry was intensely interested by these words and 
begged God to continue. 

“ Well,” said the Deity, “ I don’t want to get you all ex- 
cited about the place by giving you glowing descriptions of it, 
and then have you disappointed in it when you take it over. 
I let the Norsemen into the country five hundred years ago — 
but the square-heads didn’t appreciate it. P’Il just say one 
thing, and then let you decide for yourself: up in heaven, we 
have formed the habit of referring to the place as ‘ God’s 


Country,’ if your Majesty will pardon the presumption.” 
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““ Of course,” said the king, “‘ we would have to give it 
another name. Say . . . ah . . . Henricia. How would that 
sound? ” 

God was plainly injured. “ I think it would sound dread- 
ful,” He said. 

“‘T suppose that means You’d like to have it named after 
Yourself,” said the king, a little testily. “‘ Well, ’'m not go- 
ing to call any colony of mine Godia, or Theosia, or any- 
thing so outlandish, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Perhaps you’d better see if you can get your ships 
across the ocean to discover the country before you talk 
back to me!” muttered God with a show of His old irasci- 
bility. 

“Oh, You can’t frighten me!” retorted the king. “ If 
You think You can hinder the British tar from doing his duty 
with any of Your twopenny-halfpenny storms, You’re mis- 
taken! ” 

For a moment a painful silence fell over the Council. 
Then the Archbishop of Canterbury remembered that he was 
an Englishman and put forward a compromise. 

“Why not,” he suggested, “ call the new country neither 


after your Majesty nor after Your Grace, nor yet even after 
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Cristébal Colén, but give it some wholly irrelevant and un- 
controversial name which would take on with the public? 
Martin Waldseemiiller, of Saint-Dié, suggests that it be called 
America, after Amerigo What’s-his-name, the navigator. 
Amerigo is an Italian and a fearful liar, and it is very doubt- 
ful if he ever saw the continent he claims to have seen, but 
his name is of Gothic origin — it was carried down to Italy 
by good Nordic blonds in the fifth or sixth centuries — and 
it happens to mean ‘the man who rules because he labors for 
the benefit of all.’ Not bad, that; and very catchy. America! 
Oh, very catchy! ” 

“*“ The man who rules because he labors for the benefit 
of all,’” repeated the king, bestowing a sweet smile upon 
the rafters. ““ Why, one would almost say that it is a deliber- 
ate reference to myself.” 

“T could not have described myself more accurately,” 
said the King of Kings, speaking at the same time. 

The archbishop, feeling that the name would never find 
disfavor in the eyes of any of the rulers America might ever 
have, said nothing, but folded his hands and waited until his 
suggestion was adopted. 


Shortly afterward Henry VII sent out that intrepid 
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English navigator, Giovanni Caboto, who discovered the con- 
tinent of North America in precisely the place God had 
directed him to look for it. Though Caboto’s hasty examina- 
tion of the mountains of Labrador failed to uncover the gold 
in them, he took possession of the entire mainland in the 
name of the king, and, on his return to England, was hand- 
somely rewarded for his services by a gift of £10 from the 
privy purse. 

Caboto, with his son Sebastiano, made other voyages to 
America, exploring the coast from Labrador as far south 
as Cape Hatteras, but it was eighty-seven years before the 
idea of working the American gold mines was really taken 
up in earnest. 

Another great Englishman, Sir Walter Ralegh, then 
entered the field. King Henry VII, in the meantime, had died, 
God had retired on a Civil List Pension, and Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Queen, had ascended the throne. Sir Walter was a 
favorite of the queen’s and, for this reason, he did not come 
out to America himself. Virginity, even when it was the 
possession of an English queen, was, in that wicked day, so 
rare and precious a property that Elizabeth never felt alto- 


gether safe unless she had at least one favorite always about 
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the court to defend and protect it. And if the favorite left 
the court, even for a few days’ shooting, he was almost sure 
to find, on his return, that he had been replaced by another 
who was more attentive to his duty. Sir Walter never left 
the queen’s side, day or night, and the expedition he sent 
out was commanded by lieutenants. These brave adventurers 
touched at an unknown point on the coast of America and 
hurried back to England to report that they had seen the 
paradise of the world. 

Ralegh promptly sent out another colony to remain in 
“Virginia,” as the queen had named the whole Atlantic 
coast in honor of her celebrated physiological peculiarity. 
This colony, once ashore, set out to look for the mountains 
of pure gold. Whenever they met an Indian, they killed him 
to see if he were wearing any gold about his person; a policy 
which soon inspired in the natives a certain distrust in the 
English which was to plague the colonists as long as there 
were any natives left on the coast. The Indian, by his odd 
nature, would sometimes return good for good, but, not being 
a Christian, he knew nothing about returning good for 
evil. When Sir Francis Drake called at Roanoke Island 


to rescue Ralegh’s colonists, he found them completely 
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against the teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ with might 
and main. 

Ralegh sent out another colony which the Indians lost no 
time in forwarding to heaven. Then Good Queen Bess, from 
whom all blessings flowed as far as he was concerned, died 
and was succeeded by James I. James had favorites, too, 
but Ralegh was not his type —his Majesty preferring the 
flaxen-haired, Saxon sort of thing, with large, pale blue eyes. 
Sir Walter was placed in the Tower of London, where his keep 
cost the Crown a great deal less than it had in Good Queen 
Bess’s day, and he was eventually deprived of his cerebrum, 
the loss of which magnificent organ the world bore with splen- 
did fortitude. 

Ralegh’s attempts at colonization thus came to nothing, 
but the rumors of gold in the mountains of America were not 
stilled by the failures. The next serious effort met with better 
success. The first permanent English settlement in America 
was made at Jamestown by 104 colonists sent out by the Lon- 
don Company, and Captain John Smith, its military leader, 
discovered Pocahontas, the celebrated Indian princess who 


afterwards married an Englishman and went to London, 
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where, surrounded by English court ladies, she gained the 
reputation of being very, very beautiful. 

When the Jamestown colony set out from the Mother 
Country, the London Company’s agent mounted a capstan and 
spoke as follows: 

“Gentlemen: when we reach the wonderful New World, 
let us leave behind the evils of the Old. Let us set up an ideal 
form of government. Let us liberate the oppressed and eman- 
cipate the proletariat. Let us abolish social strata by destroy- 
ing private ownership and breathe the new, clean air as 
equals! ” 

When the colonists heard these words they rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly, for they were all members of the oppressed prole- 
tariat, having been released from prison on condition that 
they go out to the colonies, or having been kidnaped in the 
taverns while drunk and put aboard ship at night in chains. 

“While governing our private lives to the best of our 
individual abilities, let us work,” said the agent, opening a 
book called Utopia, by Sir Thomas More, “ not for our mas- 
ters, as we have in the past, nor even for ourselves — but for 
each other. Let us put the fruits of our labors into a Common 


Stock of provisions in which we shall all share equally. Let 
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us love one another with a great love, pray together, live to- 
gether, and take our meals in common, feeding on the abun- 
dance of this great land to the accompaniment of sweet music 
and while breathing in the odor of rare and precious per- 
fumes.” 

“Who will divide up the Common Stock? ” asked a 
colonist. 

“The Company will attend to that,” answered the agent. 
“Tt will take only its share with the rest of us.” 

“Who will cook the meals and clean up the slops? ” 
another colonist asked. 

“Oh, that,” said the agent, referring to the book, “ will 
be done by .. . ah . . . by slaves. The book says “all the 
uneasy and sordid services’ will be performed by slaves.” 

“* Huzza for the book! The proletariat is going to have 
slaves! ” cried the colonists, and when they arrived at James- 
town, they debarked with a fine spirit, each man with a gun 
over his shoulder to fight the Indians and a pickax to mine 
the gold. 

Selecting a likely looking swamp, they joyfully set to 
work, each man doing his full share, and built a large build- 


ing of logs, with a stockade all round it, in which the Common 
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Stock was to be kept. As soon as they had finished this pre- 
paratory work, they sat down in a circle and waited for each 
other to fill it, each man, again, doing his full share. 

After they had waited for several days, some of the 
more sickly colonists began to feel the pangs of hunger. On 
the fifth day, one of them backslid to the old bourgeois way 
of thinking, scotched a snake that was passing near him and 
gobbled it down without putting a scale of it into the Com- 
mon Stock. This action caused others to deflect from the Ideal 
and a party was organized to go out and buy some corn from 
the Indians. 

But they had no sooner put foot outside the stockade 
than a band of hostile Redskins drove them back into it. 
Presently, every man in the colony was devouring whatever 
mice and water bugs he could lay his hands on and no one 
dreamed of putting anything into the Common Stock. When 
these hors d’euvre gave out, they tried a bit of dead Indian, 
which naturally led to their eating their own dead, the supply 
of which was more plentiful and usually to be found in more 
convenient locations. 

One may perhaps be permitted to admire the colonists 


a little for the fact that there is no record of a settler’s having 
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so far forgotten his English sporting blood as to kill one of his 
fellows deliberately for the kettle — a proceeding which cer- 
tainly would not have been cricket in the best sense of the 
word. Whenever a colonist began to wobble a little more 
noticeably than the others, he was merely followed about, 
at a respectful distance, until he collapsed. The strongest 
survivor then brought forth the Birmingham cutlery set and 
announced to the rest that tiffin was served. 

If the wobbler managed to keep on his feet until after 
sundown, such was the force of English breeding, even in this 
far-off land, that not one of the colonists, however famished 
he might be, ever permitted himself to touch a single mouth- 
ful until he had dressed himself in some sort of dinner 
clothes. When their garments were all reduced to mere rags, 
so that their dinner clothes were indistinguishable from their 
day clothes, the colonists cut out birch-bark shields, or plas- 
trons, which they fastened over their bosoms in order to con- 
ceal the fact that they were not dressed. These shields are 
thought to be the origin of our starched shirt fronts. 

Lord Delawarr then went out as governor of Virginia 
and he brought about a slight amelioration of the colonists’ 


sad lot. He was succeeded by Sir Thomas Dale. Dale was a 
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military man and was soon practicing his trade. When he 
left Virginia, there were three hundred and fifty English souls 
in the colony and not one other in the rest of the New World. 

This was 124 years after the discovery of Holy Saviour 
Island, 119 years after the discovery of North America, and 
95 years since the Spanish, who had colonized all the lands 
lying to the South, had been plundering the Indians’ gold 
mines in Mexico and Peru. 


Decidedly, luck, thus far, had been with the foreigners. 
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THE COMING OF THE PILGRIMS AND 
OTHER LIBERAL CHRISTIANS 


Ware tHese sTIRRING EVENTS WERE 
taking place in America, men’s minds in Europe were 
troubled with a great trouble — the sacred Word of God was 
being interpreted and the awful mysteries of the Holy Faith 
were being bandied about among the commonalty. For seven- 
teen hundred years, as the history of those centuries plainly 
relates, men had lived by the tenets of the Christian religion 
in perfect harmony, stealing not, killing not, loving their 


neighbors as themselves and refraining from all unchaste 
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freedom with their neighbors’ wives. Almost every country 
had developed wise laws which required the people to worship 
God, to have no false gods before Him, and to obey His 
precepts as set down in His holy book, the Bible, and as 
interpreted for them by their betters. 

But now a venomous worm was gnawing at the very 
heart of this divine scheme. The printing press, the evils of 
which even the learned College of Cardinals had failed to 
foresee, had been invented and men had begun to learn to 
read. Here and there, bold spirits had begun to read the 
Bible itself, and, since the human reason is an ungovernable 
thing, the boldest had begun to remark certain differences 
between what they saw in black and white and what they had 
been told by their spiritual advisers. It was not long before 
a finger was snapped under the nose of a priest, and when the 
snapper was not consumed on the spot by a rain of fire from 
heaven, the bottom fell out of the indulgence market in his 
neighborhood. Nor were the disputes which soon became 
common and furious confined to the people, on one side, and 
the priests on the other. Cobblers began to defy barons, and 
priests to defy bishops. Women of the town preached their in- 


terpretations of the gospel to margravines, nuns slapped the 
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faces of forward monks, a cardinal soundly booted His Holi- 
ness in the Vatican, and the world was topsy-turvy. 

Before long, there were as many interpretations of Scrip- 
ture as there were readers and in some districts, such as Prus- 
sian Saxony, interpretations outnumbered readers by two to 
one. The one point on which everybody was agreed was that 
God’s commandment forbidding us to kill did not apply to 
heretics, and, as every citizen considered himself a true Chris- 
tian and everybody else heretics, life became a battle royal 
waged by true Christians against a world full of heretics. 

Obviously, this condition of affairs could not long pre- 
vail. For purposes of defense, the hopelessly outnumbered 
true Christians were obliged to band together with others who 
thought about God in as nearly like a manner as possible. In 
order to cohere more efficiently, each band, or sect, adopted 
a fundamental belief as a sort of war cry and vowed death 
to all who refused to accept it. Some sects held that the sign 
of the cross had no effect whatever unless it were made with 
the thumb, others declared that to genuflect with the left knee 
first was a hideous blasphemy; some held God to be single, 
others stoutly maintained that He was at least triple and 


a married man; certain bands could prove by Scripture 
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that God wore a flowing, white beard, while it was sure 
death to pretend to others that He was anything but clean- 
shaven. 

The fiercest discussion of all arose over the question as 
to whether consecrated bread and wine really or virtually 
turned into the body and blood of the Saviour. The reallies, 
for the sake of simplicity, called themselves Transubstantial- 
ists and the virtuallies Consubstantialists. Both sides recruited 
large numbers of adherents from sects which had less mo- 
mentous war cries and it soon became a common sight in al- 
most any city in western Europe to see half-a-hundred ugly 
looking Transubstantialists, armed to the teeth, scouring the 
streets and taverns in search of what they termed “ infidels 
of Consubstantialists.” As likely as not, they would meet up 
with a band of Consubstantialists bound on a similar mission. 
The leader of the Transubstantialists would then step forward 
and shout: 

“ Vermine! Swine! In the august sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist, after the consecration of the bread and wine, is our 
Lord Jesus Christ, true man and God, really, truly, and sub- 
stantially contained under the species of these sensible things, 


or is He not? ” 
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Whereupon, the leader of the Consubstantialists would 
step forward and retort: 

““T give you all the fig of Spain! The body and blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, true man and God, coexist in and with 
the consecrated bread and wine in the august sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist, but these sensible things retain their 
nature as such! ” 

The opposing bands would then fly at each other’s 
throats and lay to with rapiers and poignards until the ground 
beneath them was soggy with heretic blood. 

By the first years of the seventeenth century it had be- 
come almost as dangerous to believe in anything as it was to 
believe in nothing and those who belonged to small or badly 
organized sects found life far from comfortable in the Old 
World. Among those sects which were especially cruelly per- 
secuted were those called Separatists in England because they 
had separated from the True Church which had separated 
from the Veritable Church. To the Separatists, America of- 
fered a haven of refuge. There, in the virgin New World, they 
saw a chance to escape from the bigotry and intolerance of 
the Old. There, they felt, they would be allowed to think freely 


and adore God in their own way. And there they went in a little 
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seventeenth century. 
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vessel called the Mayflower, and in going earned for them- 
selves the name of Pilgrims. 

The little party, a hundred strong, landed at Plymouth 
in 1620. In order to make the new country absolutely safe for 
freethinkers, they at once set out to look for non-freethinkers 
for the purpose of wrestling with their souls and converting 
them, if possible, to liberalism. Whenever Elder Brewster, 
their spiritual leader, met an Indian, he would ask: 

“Sirrah! Are you, or are you not, a liberal Christian? ” 

When the Indian replied in a heathen tongue, which could 
but mean that he was not, Elder Brewster would direct Cap- 
tain Myles Standish, the military leader of the Pilgrims, to 
shoot him. In this way, religious bigotry was stamped out in 
the new colony before it had time to be born. 

Fully half the Pilgrims starved to death during the first 
winter at Plymouth in compliance with the famous “ May- 
flower Compact ” which they had signed before landing and 
in which they had solemnly promised God never, never to be 
anything but utterly miserable here below, lest they give 
the Almighty the impression that they were not anxious to 
come to His heavenly kingdom where joy reigns for ever. 


Among those who died was Rose, the wife of Captain Standish. 
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In doing so, she had nobly fulfilled her part of the Compact, 
but she had also left the good captain in grave danger of break- 
ing it by being happy. 

He therefore started to cast about for a new wife and 
finally settled upon Priscilla Mullins as the one girl among 
the survivors who was least likely to make his life agreeable. 
Priscilla was a great, raw-boned, buck-toothed lass with a 
sharp tongue in her head, and all the men in the colony felt 
that he who won her for his bride would thereafter be so 
thoroughly wretched as to have one hand already upon the 
latchstring of the Pearly Gates. Furthermore, Priscilla was 
an exceptionally bad cook, even for an Englishwoman, and 
indigestion, from the Pilgrim point of view, was next to 
godliness. 

But the brave captain dreaded one thing with a dread 
that disturbed his sleep at night: what if, he asked himself, he 
should experience, in his pride at winning the hand of such 
a prize, a fleeting moment of vainglory which might justly be 
interpreted as happiness? This problem saddened the captain 
deliciously and he carried it about with him for nearly a fort- 
night before he finally took it to Elder Brewster. That worthy, 


who was a profound thinker as well as an able leader, solved 
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the problem by advising the captain to put the wooing into the 
hands of a third party. If another man made the proposal of 
marriage and accepted Priscilla’s horny hand, he would, be- 
ing disinterested himself, pointed out the elder, derive no 
pleasure from the success of his mission. The captain at once 
accepted this plan and appointed John Alden, a Southampton 
cooper, as his proxy. 

How Priscilla turned the tables on them and, by ageing 
John Alden instead of the captain, made two men unhappy in- 
stead of but one, has been so beautifully related by the Amer- 
ican Homer, Henry W. Longfellow, and is, consequently, so 
well known, that it need not be repeated here. Suffice it to say 
that Captain Standish married his deceased wife’s sister and 
lived unhappily ever after. 

Like the Jamestown people before them, the Pilgrims at 
first tried a communistic form of government and their Com- 
mon Stock usually consisted of a few putrifying clams and 
a bucket of stagnant water. It is said, that when Elder Brew- 
ster sat down to a meal of clams and water, he would offer 
up thanks that he was “ permitted to suck of the abundance of 
the sea and of the treasures hid in the sands.” These lugubri- 


ous and virtuous sentiments are preserved in one of the great 
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American national holidays, Thanksgiving Day, of which 
they were the origin. 

A short time after the landing of the Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh, the Puritans, who were also Separatists in that they 
had separated from the Separatists who had separated from 
the True Church which had separated from the Veritable 
Church at a time when those who had separated from the True 
Church which had separated from the Veritable Church were 
in power, landed at Salem. The Dutch, who were reformed 
reformed-protestants who had protested against the protestant 
reform of the unreformed church as well as against the unre- 
formed, unprotestant church, settled in New York. The 
Quakers, who believed that God should be worshiped with 
one’s hat on, settled in Pennsylvania; the Catholics settled in 
Maryland, and other sects and peoples in other sections. Pres- 
ently, progressive-minded colonists, such as Roger Williams 
and Mrs. Ann Hutchinson, separated from the freethinkers 
and founded New Thought colonies. 

America now thought freely about Him on high in no 
fewer than 3,969 different ways and there were 382 more es- 
tablished churches in the country than in Europe, Africa and 


Asia combined. Freethinking, indeed, became the rage. No col- 
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onist could bear the idea of anyone’s thinking other than 
freely. Nonconformists saw red when they thought of the Ma- 
ryolatry of the Catholics and gouged the eyeballs from their 
heads, flinging them to the ground, where they were stepped 
on by High-, Low-, Broad-, Free-, Wide-, Narrow-, Long-, or 
Short-Churchmen. Huguenots nailed the tongues of Ubiquita- 
rians to the kneecaps of Anabaptists, and the heels of Presby- 
terian boots kicked the teeth out of Shaker mouths. Sublapsa- 
rians kindled fires on the bellies of Supralapsarians; 
Antinomians suspended Familists by their great toes from 
Lutheran church steeples. Trinitarians, Unitarians, Tractari- 
ans, Latitudinarians, Limitarians, Wesleyans, Episcopalians, 
Erastians, Baptists, Methodists, Calvinists, Restitutionists, 
Textualists, Hylotheists, Quietists, Chilliasts, Puseyites and 
Dunkers lived but to catch each other bending. All of them 
plugged away unceasingly at the Indians, who were admit- 
tedly heretics and therefore as fair game as the wolves. 
Within a few years, the shackles had been struck from 
men’s minds throughout the colonies. It was now but a ques- 
tion of time before their mortal bodies were also to be 


liberated. 
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THE COMING OF THE BLACKAMOORS 


Asour Two-THIRDS OF THE PEOPLE IN 
the colonies were white bond servants or slaves sent out for- 
cibly from England to perform the uneasy and sordid services 
spoken of by Sir Thomas More in his Utopia. Their owners 
now began to look upon this system a little queasily. It was 
easy for men who had learned to think freely in a religious 
way to understand that the enslavement of members of their 
own race was inharmonious with Utopian ideals of equality. 

The slave traders, therefore, began bringing in shiploads 


of negro . . . but let us speak of other things. 
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THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS 


Tuer WERE, DURING THE COLONIAL 
time, four wars with the French. The first was called “‘ King 
William’s War ” ; the second, “ Queen Anne’s War ”; the third, 


’ and the fourth was anybody’s war. 


“King George’s War,’ 
The Cause for which all of these wars were fought was, that 
the French had settled in Canada and west of the Alleghany 
Mountains and were very near neighbors, whereas the Spanish 
and other foreigners lived in Mexico and the peninsula of 
Florida to the south, very far away. 

By employing foul tactics — that is, by stooping to treat 


with the Indians as equals, by instructing them in military 
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some successes in the first three wars. Furthermore, the French 
greatly outnumbered the English from a military point of 
view. The proportion of English colonists to French colonists 
on the continent was about 15 to 1, so that, for every French 
soldier in the field, there were only some fifteen English sol- 
diers to oppose him, which naturally threw the balance of 
power with the French. 

Thanks, however, to the British Fleet’s promptly fetch- 
ing over reinforcements (and to the fact that the French were 
obliged to withdraw the main part of their troops to central 
Europe where they were deeply involved in politics) the nu- 
merical inferiority of the English was soon corrected and the 
Treaty of Paris, which ended the fourth war, added the Louisi- 
ana country as far west as the Mississippi River to the Eng- 
lish colonies. Peace now reigned over a vast English empire 
in America and the colonists could hardly contain themselves 
for joy. 

The close of the French and Indian wars opened the way 
for the Revolution, but before we examine the events which 
led up to it, let us turn back for a moment to a significant in- 


cident which took place at the beginning of the fourth war. 
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During the peace between the third and fourth wars, the 
French, always ready to take an unsportsmanlike advantage 
of such opportunities, busied themselves in erecting a line of 
forts along the western boundary of the colonies with the in- 
tention of confining the English to the country east of the Al- 
leghany Mountains. This, quite justifiably, irritated the gov- 
ernor of Virginia who felt that his colony should be free to ex- 
tend as far into the French territory as it liked. He therefore 
sent an ambassador to plead with the French officers stationed 
at Fort Duquesne to desist from their labors. This ambassador 
was a tall, athletic, strikingly handsome young surveyor and 
country gentleman of twenty-one years whose name was 
George Washington. 

The French officers were very much taken with young 
Washington and listened politely to his message. When they 
had heard him out, they told him to present their compliments 
to the governor of Virginia and to tell him that they s’en fou- 
taient royalement de sa gueule. Washington did not know 
what this meant, but he wrote it down on the back of an en- 
velope, so that he would not forget it, and carried it back to 
the governor, fighting savage Redskins, swimming impassable 


torrents and climbing over jagged peaks every inch of the way. 
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When the governor had had the message translated, he 
sent General Braddock out in command of an army of Eng- 
lish regulars and colonial militia to punish the French for 
their disrespectful attitude. Washington was made a colonel 
and sent along as a member of the staff. 

Before they had got within eight miles of the fort, a band 
of Indians, ignoring all the rules of civilized warfare, came 
out from it and savagely attacked the English. 

As soon as the Indians opened fire from behind trees and 
rocks in their dastardly fashion, the colonial militia took up 
positions behind other trees and rocks and attempted to re- 
turn it. This thoroughly disgusted General Braddock who 


shouted at the men to ‘ 


“come out in the open and fight like 
Englishmen! ” Then, to set a good example to the wavering 
militia and to impress the Indians and their French officers 
with the fine bearing of his regular troops, he took up a posi- 
tion in front of his soldiers where he was a conspicuous target 
for the hottest of the enemy fire, cast aside his sword, and, whip- 
ping out his conductor’s baton, led his men in singing “ God 
Save the King ” and other patriotic airs, Colonel Washington’s 


fine barytone voice being heard above all the others. 


Braddock next put his troops through a number of 
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splendid maneuvers, making them wheel-about and right- 
face and present-arms and come smartly to parade-rest. 

During the tea-hour, the general had out the Corps of 
Royal Engineers to cut away the trees and shrubbery which 
had sorely interfered with the men’s showing what they could 
really do with the King’s Manual of Arms, and as soon as the 
tea things were cleared away, he had the brave soldiers form 
themselves into solid squares, where they made a beautiful 
and never-to-be-forgotten picture in their flaming scarlet coats 
and sparkling accoutrements. 

When the Indians had treacherously murdered General 
Braddock and all his regulars, Colonel Washington, who had 
been performing the most picturesque cavalry figures before 
the men, prancing up and down the field on one milk-white 
charger after another as they were shot from under him, seek- 
ing out the spots where the fire was the most withering, and 
shouting all manner of stirring slogans to the troops and ex- 
horting them to remember their God and King George, gath- 
ered up the remnants of the colonial militia from the sur- 
rounding countryside and led them back to their base at Fort 


Cumberland in an orderly panic. 
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EARLY STRUGGLES FOR FREEDOM 


‘Tue printince PRESS, WHICH HAD BEEN 
father to the awful monster of Religious Doubt, now gave 
birth to further and still more horrific issue. Its second son was 
the Newspaper, and the Newspaper’s son was Public Opinion. 

The Public, of course, wholly innocent of Opinion, had 
existed, as a necessary evil, from the dawn of political so- 
ciety. Its duties had been to pay the expenses and fight the wars 
of its betters. What had gone under the name of Public 
Opinion was merely the opinions of its governing classes as 


dictated to it in the market places by skilled orators. With- 
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out the vehicle of the newspaper, even these rudimentary and 
secondhand opinions seldom traveled further than the con- 
fines of the market places, for the individual units of the 
Public found it next to impossible to remember the thrilling 
words of the orators even for the length of time it took to return 
to their homes to talk them over with their wives and neighbors 
— especially if the homeward journey included a stop or two 
at public houses. All the units could remember was that they 
were thrilled. 

But now, a man could pick up his newspaper (though it 
was little more than a handbill compared with our modern 
sheets) and read in it the events of the preceding day or week. 
He might read, for example, that the governor of New York, 
Lord Cornbury, had rendered himself contemptible on 
Wednesday last by masquerading in women’s clothes. With his 
finger on the place, he would then peep over his spectacles at 
his wife and venture the Opinion that Lord Cornbury was a 
contemptible fellow. 

Again, he might read in his newspaper that the new Stamp 
Act of the English Parliament was an infernal nuisance and an 
intolerable injustice. He would then form the Opinion that the 


new Stamp Act was an infernal nuisance and an intolerable 
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injustice. With this conviction rankling in his bosom, he 
would take down his three-cornered hat and walk around to the 
tavern to talk it over with the boys. If they had all read the 
same newspaper, they would agree that the new Stamp Act 
was an infernal nuisance and an intolerable injustice. This 
spontaneous rising up of a common sentiment in the minds of 
all the readers of the same newspaper, all over the country, 
was called Public Opinion. Those who read Tory newspapers 
which said that the new Stamp Act was a just and neces- 
sary measure, came to the conclusion that the new Stamp 
Act was a just and necessary measure. This was also 
called Public Opinion. The force of this new monster was 
soon to be felt by those who were misgoverning the American 
colonies. 

At the close of the French and Indian wars, the colonies 
were misgoverned in three different ways: New Hampshire, 
New York, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia were under royal governments; Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island had charter governments; 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware were proprietary gov- 
ernments. While each of the thirteen colonies had a legislature 


partly elected by the people, the people had no voice in the 
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selection of the governors, and these men were consequently 
invariably ignorant and corrupt. 

Furthermore, the English Parliament, thousands of miles 
away, made all the laws regulating trade within the colonies 
and with foreign nations. This condition of affairs, said two 
American newspapers out of three, was intolerable, and the 
colonists began to cast about for means of evading the unwise 
acts of Parliament. Those articles, the manufacture, sale, 
transportation, importation or exportation of which were pro- 
hibited by law, the colonists frankly smuggled into the country 
under the very noses of the officers, or manufactured secretly 
at home and sold to each other as before, but at higher prices. 
The contraband was often packed in the middle of barrels of 
sugar, brought up from the West Indies and landed in the 
lonely creeks of Long Island, or in the little bays along the 
mainland, in the dead of night. The Americans now make 
their own laws and it is difficult for them to believe that they 
were ever reduced to the level of common smugglers or that 
they were ever obliged to maintain their personal liberties 
by scoffing, so to speak, at the law. 

The officers who were charged with the enforcement of 


these unpopular laws obtained, in 1761, the right to search, 
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at any time and without a proper search warrant, any house, 
shop or vehicle for the purpose of discovering and seizing 
smuggled goods. This produced a great excitement among the 
people, who nearly all possessed a certain amount of smug- 
gled goods on their premises or carried it about with them in 
their vehicles. It began to look to the Americans as if the new 
king in England, George III, meant to make slaves of them. 

And this was only the beginning of the evil. Parliament 
now had the effrontery to attempt to make the Americans pay 
a part of the cost of the late wars by levying luxury and amuse- 
ment taxes upon them, selling the hateful War Stamps for the 
purpose. This was more than Public Opinion could bear and 
all America was soon in a thoroughly ugly mood. Many peo- 
ple flatly refused to buy the stamps or pay their taxes. A Bos- 
ton lawyer, James Otis, mounted a rostrum and made a speech 
five hours long on the subject, during which a great many 
words issued from his mouth. Four of them caught on with 
the public: 

“No taxation without representation! 

To those who heard Otis speak, this slogan seemed to ex- 
press their opinion exactly. Since it was generally admitted 


that representation in the distant English Parliament was not 
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only undesirable but practically impossible, the phrase was, 
in effect, only another way of saying “‘ No taxation! ” 

The slogan flew out of Boston on wings of flame. “ No 
taxation with representation! ” cried the people of Connecti- 
cut, whose newspapers had not yet trained their reportorial 
staffs to the high degree of accuracy so familiar to us to-day. 

“ No taxation with presentation! ” shouted the people of 
New York as with but a single voice. The tiring words 
crossed the Hudson River into New Jersey and were printed 
in all the newspapers. 

“No taxidermy without presents! ” cried the boiling 
New Jerseyites and they passed the phrase on into Delaware 
whence it traveled in rapid, for the time, stages to the power- 
ful colony of Virginia. ) 

“No taximentation! ” howled the frenzied Virginians, 
who felt that they were ready to die for the principles em- 
bodied in the battle cry. 

God, who was still an Englishman, confused the mind of 
James Otis and later destroyed him with a bolt of lightning, 
but his magnificent slogan had set the ball rolling. Another 
silver-tongued orator, Patrick Henry of Virginia, now mounted 


a rostrum and uttered another immortal slogan: 
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‘Give me liberty, or give me death! ” 
Samuel Adams mounted a rostrum and delivered him- 
self of: 
“¢ Independent we are and independent we shall be! ” 
Presently, all the leaders of men in all the colonies were 
manufacturing slogans without the slightest effort. Some of 
them spoke almost entirely in slogans, even in the bosoms of 
their families. Reading them in the newspapers, the Americans 
were inspired to heave cobbles at enforcement officers and 
juries acquitted smugglers they knew to be guilty without 
turning a hair. | 
Places and events took on slogan-like appellations. Fan- 
euil Hall, in Boston, came to be known as the “ Cradle of 
Liberty.”” When the hated enforcement officers killed four or 
five scofflaws in the same town, the slogan makers labeled 
the affair “The Boston Massacre.” A company of fifty hi- 
jackers dressed themselves as Indians,* boarded three tea ships 
in Boston Harbor and dumped their cargoes overboard. This 
became known as the “‘ Boston Tea Party.” The towns seethed 
* It had long been the custom in the colonies thus to throw the 


blame for any little rowdyism which might end in discovery and 


punishment upon the shoulders of the aborigines. 
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with “ Minutemen,” “Sons of Liberty,” “ Green Mountain 
Boys ” and “ Redcoats.” Finally, no patriot, place or episode 
lacked its inspiring label. The time had obviously arrived for 
a conference of all the colonies to decide if, when, where and 
against what the pent up force of the slogans should be loosed. 

The first Continental Congress met at Philadelphia and 


29 


issued a “ Declaration of Rights” in which Public Opinion 
was informed that men would go on suffering from the tooth- 
ache and the quinsy and that women would continue to have a 
horrible time of it in childbirth as long as the English Par- 
liament was allowed to make the laws for America. 

Nor was the Congress convened a day too soon, for 
slogan-crazed farmers now came swarming in from the back- 
woods, armed with pitchforks and fowling pieces, to join in 
the excitement in the towns. 

“God save the king! ” shouted groups of the farmers 
as they marched. 

““ Down with the French! ” shouted others. “‘ Death to the 
Mohawks! ” ‘‘ Remember the Green Mountain Massacre! ” 
“ Give us taxation or give us the Cradle of Liberty! ” 


Orators took them in hand and explained to them, in 


deathless phrases, that they were fighting against Tyranny and 
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Injustice and for the Continental Congress and the Great 
Jehovah. 

“God save Jehovah! ” shouted the farmers, and or- 
ganized themselves into militia. They fortified Bunker Hill 
and, without a hornful of powder, repulsed three furious as- 
saults by the Redcoats with sheer enthusiasm. When this hap- 
pened, everyone realized that a war was on. Benjamin Frank- 
lin laid in six fonts of capital letters for his newspaper in 
Philadelphia. 

It now became the task of the Continental Congress to 
select a commander-in-chief for the new army. This was ex- 
tremely difficult, for America had not yet developed the true 
military type. While there were any number of courageous 
patriots in the colonies who were ready to do and die without 
reasoning why, not one of them possessed a pauneh worthy to 
grace the facade of a major-general. In fact, Benjamin Frank- 
lin was the only outstanding patriot who could boast a re- 
spectable martial bay window, and he was 69 years old and 
hopelessly set in the habit of reasoning why. 

At length, the Congress settled on Colonel George Wash- 
ington and sent him to the battle front. at Cambridge where the 


siege of Boston was being prepared. Washington was slightly 
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given to slogan making, which implied a tendency to reason 
why, and he had no paunch at all, but he was very solemn 
looking, he wore his uniforms as well if not better than any of 
the Redcoat generals, he believed in God, he was a southern 
man with northern sympathies, and he offered his services to 
the Congress free of charge. As it turned out, the choice was 
a very happy one, for Washington drove the British from Bos- 
ton in less than a year’s time and earned the surname “ First 


in War.” 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Ub vo ruts t1we? Pusric Opinion HAD 
been solidly against every move made by the English Parlia- 
ment, but it had been in favor of only the vaguest abstractions. 
When Washington’s army entered Boston the Boston News 
Letter sent out a reporter to interview the heroes of the siege 
and to clear up, if possible, some of the more obscure, con- 
fused and contradictory elements in Public Opinion. The re- 
porter set out along Hanover Street and soon met up with a 
Continental soldier who was conducting a Loyalist prisoner 
to an internment camp. 


1 3:31 P.m., 27th March, 1776. 
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said the reporter, lifting his 
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“TI beg your pardon, sir,’ 
hat. “I should be glad of an opportunity to congratulate one 
of the authors of a magnificent page in our history. May I be 
permitted to offer a champion of Liberty and Justice a dram? ” 

The Continental soldier, who was none other than Private 
Abner Perkins of Vermont, promptly ran his prisoner through 
with the bayonet fixed at the end of his trusty Brown Bess and 
put himself at the reporter’s disposal. When they were com- 
fortably seated in the White Horse Tavern and the drinks had 
been placed before them, the reporter launched into his 
purpose. 

““ Some of our readers,” he said, “‘ are curious to know 
what the war is all about. Your intimate participation in it, 
I’ve no doubt, will enable you to enlighten me, and through 
me, them.” | 

“Wal,” replied Private Perkins after running his finger 
meditatively around the rim of his mug for some time, “ I’Il 
be gol-dinged ef I kin tell ye. All I know is ’at I an’ th’ b’ys 
down my way heered es how they was some hell-raisin’ down 
to Baastin “long *bout twelvemonth ago an’ we cal’lated hell- 
raisin’ in th’ big town was a hull lot better ’n horsin’ round 


the quiltin’ bees with our wimmin folks so we come down and 
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jined up. Ef you was to ast me fer pertikerlers, I’d say the 
pay is mighty pore and onsartin an’ th’ grub is wuss. Outside 
o’ thet, ef you want t’ know whut th’ fightin’ is fer, you better 
go an’ ast th’ capt’in.” 

The reporter paid for the drirks, noted their price in his 
expense account and sought out the captain. 

** Captain,” he said, “can you tell me what the war is 
about? ” 

“°Ere! ” exclaimed the scandalized captain. “ I fink I ort 
to ’ave th’ lor o’ yeoo feh treason! Ain’t yew ’eard wot all th’ 
pytriots ’as said? Don’t yew tyke hin th’ noospypehs? Evry 
bleedin’ sowl on this ’ere rock-beounded cowst is figh’n’ feh 
principles, fust, lest an’ halw’ys! Give ahs th’ Crydle o’ Lib- 
itty or give ahs debt! Libitty, propitty an’ stamps! Down wiv 
Tyranny an’ long live th’ Con’n-en’l Congriss an’ th’ Gryte 
Jee-owvah! Down wiv Gen’r’] Owe an’ ’ooray feh ahs Heng- 
lish! Nah, then, Freddie, ’f yew don’t ’now wot th’ figh’n’ is 
feh, yeoo betteh gow an’ esk Gen’r’] Wash’n’n ’isself, thet’s 
wot yeoo betteh do — yeoo blahdy prow-’Essian! ” 

After visiting a number of General Washington’s head- 
quarters in the town, the reporter at last found the commander- 


in-chief establishing a new one in Beacon Street. 
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“‘General,”” said the reporter, when the exchange of 
courtesies had been terminated, “‘ my paper would like to have 
a statement from you on the causes and aims of the war.” 

“ What war, sir? ” said the general, looking up in pained 
surprise from the book of swatches which his London tailor 
had sent him and which had been waiting for him in the 
Boston General Delivery. 

““ Why, General, the war! The war you have been waging 
with such splendid success against the English,” explained 
the reporter, whose turn it was to be surprised. 

Washington, conscious of the fact that whatever he said 
would establish a precedent, rose to his feet and placed one 
hand in the opening in his waistcoat. “ Your paper appears to 
have been misinformed, sir,” he said. “ The liberty-loving and 
justice-adoring American people are incapable of waging war, 
which is a barbarous thing. We are at present engaged in de- 
fending our homes against a tyrannical invader. But that tyran- 
nical invader is not, as you put it, ‘ the English.” We have no 
quarrel with the English people. We have no feeling toward 
them but one of sympathy and friendship. Pray allow me to 
state the situation as it actually is: a state of war exists be- 


tween the American people and the English government. I 
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trust I need not point out that that state of war has been forced 
upon us.” 

“Then I may say that our aim is to dethrone King 
George,” said the slightly puzzled reporter. ““ Would that be 
about right, General? ” 

“ By no manner of means, sir! ” said Washington, frown- 
ing sternly. “ The Continental Congress has recognized King 
George III — whom God preserve — as our rightful sover- 
eign. To speak against him as you speak, sir, is high treason! ” 

““ Nevertheless,” insisted the reporter, “there is a great 
deal of talk about Liberty flying about just now, and Samuel 
Adams has gone so far as to pronounce the treasonous word 
Independence. What do you make of that? ” 

““T do not attempt to make anything of it, sir. I said when 
I took command of the army, and I now say again, that I ab- 
hor the idea of independence. I shall ask you not to quote me 
in any other vein, sir! ” The general was plainly maintaining 
his customary serenity with difficulty. 

“General,” persisted the reporter, mopping his fore- 
head and grunting a little between his phrases, “I have been 
sent out by my City Editor to get a story. Think of my job. 


I must bring back some sort of copy. You have laid siege to 
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the city of Boston for over nine months, pelting us with can- 
non balls and picking off the Redcoats with the deadliest mus- 
ket fire known in history. I beg you to tell me, simply, in your 
own words, why you have been doing it. The time has come 
when Public Opinion must be taken by the hand and led out 
of the dark towards some object, some sort of goal — towards 
a Cause.” 

General Washington sadly turned the celebrated Gilbert 
Stuart three-quarter view to the reporter and gazed out of the 
window. For a long time his eyes followed the movements of 
a group of Continental soldiers who were constructing a sys- 
tem of earthworks on the slope of Beacon Hill. When he finally 
spoke it was in a low and melancholy voice. 

““ Mine not to reason why, mine but to do and die,” he 
said. “ You had better go and ask the Continental Congress 
what the war is about.” 

The reporter’s heels clicked smartly together, his hand 
flew to his forelock and he stood for a moment in a respectful 
salute. Then he wheeled about with the energy characteristic 
of his profession and started to leave the room, but Washing- 
ton stopped him with a kindly gesture. 7 


“Tf you find out anything,” he said, “ would you mind 
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letting me know when you get back? I speak now as man to 
man, not as major-general to journalist.” 

“TI will do that, General, with pleasure.” 

“So kind of you. My orderly will fit you out with a horse. 
We've just taken some splendid hunters from the Redcoats. 
And ... ah... one more thing: could you give me the 
address of a decent tailor, if such a thing exists in Boston? 
I’m positively ashamed to be seen in my uniforms and it 
would take my man in London months to run up some new 
ones for me.” 

The reporter gave the general the required information, 
took his leave, mounted the thoroughbred stallion which had 
been prepared for him and dashed off along the famous Shore 
Road to New York and thence to Philadelphia, where he ar- 
rived in less than a week’s time. 

When he entered the committee room of the Old State 
House, he found Richard Henry Lee, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman and Robert 
Livingston being initiated into the mysteries of pinochle by a 
captured Hessian officer. 

“Gentlemen,” began the reporter, coughing discreetly, 


“a state of war has been existing more or less violently in 
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these colonies for about eleven years now. My paper would 
like to know what it’s against, what it’s for, and what it’s all 
about.” 

Benjamin Franklin was the first to speak. Turning and 
darting a sharp look at the intruder, he said, “ Vessels 
large may venture more, but little boats should keep near 
shore! ” 

“ Ach! Das ist gut! Ha! Ha! Ha! ” bawled the Hessian 
officer, for Hessian officers, then as now, always bawled. 

“Yes, Ben,” said Jefferson, “ better write it down be- 
fore you forget it.” 

““ Oh, I can get up better ones than that,” said Franklin. 
“ How’s this? Never leave till to-morrow which you can do 
to-day.” | 

“Have them print that on a card for me in your shop, 
Ben,” said John Adams. “ I’d like to hang it in my office.” 

“ Tl see about it to-morrow,” promised Franklin. 

“A state of war .. .” put in the reporter. 

““ There never was a good war nor a bad peace,” the ven- 
erable Franklin promptly threw out. 

“T say, old cocksywax! You are in the vein to-day! ” ex- 


claimed Richard Henry Lee, clapping his hands together in 
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admiration. Then, turning to the reporter, he said, “ Oh’. . . 
eh . . . what was it you wished to see us about, young man? ” 

** Public Opinion is waiting to hear from you gentlemen 
what the war is about, so that it will know what to think,” said 
the reporter. “I’ve come all the way from Boston pell-mell, 
without stopping to eat or sleep in order to . . .” 

“Early to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise,” said Franklin, shaking a reproving finger 
at the reporter. 

“You'll positively be the death of me, Ben! ” shouted 
Lee from the floor where he had rolled in a veritable paroxysm 
of laughter. 

“ This fellow is right,” said Jefferson, suddenly assum- 
ing a serious air. “ The people of this country have a right to 
know what they are fighting for. Does any of you gentlemen 
know? ” 

“Oh, God help us! ” said Lee, sobering and sitting up 
on the floor, his arms about his knees. 

“ God helps them that helps themselves,” said Franklin. 

“ Oh, now, Ben! Really! ” said Lee, suppressing another 
burst of laughter to a single loud snort. 


“Tf you tell the people what they are fighting for, they 
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won’t fight any more,” said Roger Sherman. “ You know how 
the people are.” 

“ Plough deep while sluggards sleep,” injected Franklin. 

“‘They’ll have to be told, sometime,” said Livingston, a 
little gloomily. 

“ Never leave till to-morrow which . . .” started Frank- 
lin. 

“You already said that! You already said that! ” cried 
Lee. 

“ That’s right,” said Franklin. “ Here’s one to fit: Re- 
member that time is money.” 

“You bet it is,” said Adams, who was known among the 
Massachusetts patriots as a “ practical idealist.” “* And sol- 
diers’ pay is money, too. What I say is: declare the colonies 
free and independent, set up some sort of government of our 
own, and then pay off the soldiers with paper money. Ben can 
print it in his shop.” 

““ Now, there’s an idea! ” cried Lee from the floor. “* I’ve 
half a mind to spring it at the next sitting of the Congress, if 
you don’t mind, John. But if I do, none of your quips and 
cranks while I’m about it, Ben, you old rascal! ” 


Three months later, Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
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stood before the Continental Congress and resolved that “ these 
United Colonies, are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states.” John Adams seconded the resolution and 
a committee of five was appointed to reduce it to language. 

The result, in Thomas Jefferson’s handwriting, was the 
document known as the Declaration of Independence, the 
greatest state paper ever written. It began by declaring, as a 
“ self-evident fact,” that “ all men are created equal.” 

“That statement,” explained Jefferson, “will delight 
those who were created low and stupid, while it is open to in- 
terpretation by those who were created with brains enough to 
know better.” 

Its closing paragraph published and declared that God 
was no longer an Englishman, but that He had moved over to 
the UntITED STATES OF AMERICA, where He was made a citizen 


by acclamation. 
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The first transatlantic flight. 
God moves from England to America on the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 


THE (STATE OF) WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


Nor ALL OF THE AMERICANS, AS IS GEN- 
erally supposed, ceased to be Englishmen when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was adopted and signed. Fully a third 
of them, including the local gentry and aristocracy, were 
Loyalists, or Tories, who remained faithful to their king and 
fought on his side throughout the state of war. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, for the leaders of the American Confederation 
and the manufacturers of Public Opinion to launch an idea 
which was entirely new in the history of the world: that the 


gentry were hateful in the eyes of God, and that He was 
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distinctly partial to the remaining two-thirds of the people 
who could now proudly boast that they were “ just folks.” 

We have now become so accustomed to this idea that it is 
difficult to realize the staggering effect it had upon the eight- 
eenth century world. From the dawn of history to the 4th of 
July, 1776, the experience of the human race had taught 
it that precisely the contrary was the truth. It had been 
recognized as a self-evident fact that the gentry not only mo- 
nopolized the complete favor of God and all the angels, 
but that the Almighty Himself was a haughty and tyran- 
nical King of Kings who sat on a throne in a gorgeous cha- 
teau with pearl gates and a solid gold driveway, meting 
out hell-fire to the poor and harps and crowns to the well- 
born. | 

Everything was changed under the new order. One man 
was to be as good as another and Public Opinion was led to 
suspect that he was perhaps slightly better. Even the soldiers 
in the army, the lowliest of the low, were henceforth to be con. 
sidered as individuals. It was no longer necessary to belong 
to a decent family to become a hero; now, any man capable 
of having the primitive instinct of self-preservation drilled 


out of him could become a national idol. Under the old order, 
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England had expected every man to do his duty, but America 
promised to be astonished when he did it and to give him a 
write-up in the newspapers. 

Consequently, every Patriot, for a while after the 4th 
of July, 1776, felt that a state of war existed between him- 
self, personally, and the British government. He dashed into 
the churches to rescind the prayers he had been in the habit 
of offering up for the health and prosperity of King George 
III, and then dashed out again to watch the newspapers for 
the announcement of the sovereign’s death from the Chinese 
pox. He helped his partners in the war to pull down the statues 
of the king and melt the metal into bullets. He spat on the 
king’s portraits and made bonfires of his coats-of-arms. Amer- 
ican leaders, knowing that this was the stuff with which vic- 
tories were won, egged him on. They caused the facts to be 
published in the newspapers that, while the English appeared 
to be Nordic blondes, this was a trick of chemistry designed 
to conceal the fact that they were ethnologically identical with 
the Tatars, and that, as soon as they were old enough, they al- 
ways made sausage meat of their mothers and sold it. The 
Americans, though they had been Englishmen the day before, 


nevertheless realized that this was the awful truth. They 
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ceased to speak the despised “ king’s English” and expressed 
their feelings in “ Liberty English.” “ Royal” ceased to be a 
pet name for the backsides among them and men spoke of 
planting a swift kick upon General Howe’s “ liberty.” Intel- 
lectual pursuits and common decency were suspended as a 
war measure. 

At first, as in all wars, it was great fun to run amok over 
the familiar countryside shooting at real, live, white men, 
worrying not a whit about humdrum business affairs and 
finding chance barmaids a relief from humdrum wives. Then, 
as in all wars, the other side began to shoot, the food became 
scarce, the pay uncertain and the winters cold. Murder, which 
had been so very amusing as long as it could be thought of as 
a crime, now, considered as a virtue, became as monotonous 
as any of the other virtues. Whole regiments of Revolutionists 
quit and went home. Only Washington, who was a democrat 
with an aristocratic air about him, and the Marquis de La 
Fayette, who was an aristocrat with democratic notions, man- 
aged to keep any soldiers in the field at all, for the people of 
America had not yet thoroughly digested the principles of the 
new order of things and they still secretly admired and re- 


spected the gentry. 
5 O(heak 
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The Patriot, 1776. 

“T feel so patriotic I’m about to bust! Hod-dern it! 
I jest wisht I was young enough to fight! You lucky 
feller, you!” 
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Meanwhile, the British government, against which the 
state of war was being waged, by its rascally machinations, 
was doing all in its power to crush the American struggle for 
freedom. When Lord North, the English Prime Minister, re- 
ceived the news of Bunker Hill, he addressed a note to the 
king which ran: 

Lord North has the honour of acquainting his Maj- 
esty that he caused his chair to be stopped before the 
window of a Shopp in Bond Str. this morning in which 
Ld. North espied some of the most fetching silk Stockings 
imaginable on display. Ld. North ventures to submitt to 
his Majesty that, should his Majesty desire to examine 
samples of the said Stockings, Ld. North would be over- 
joyed to superintend the forwarding of some to his 
Majesty’s Palace. Ld. North hastens to assure his Maj- 
esty that Ld. North does not know the Haberdasher & 
does not expect to receive any Commission in the event 
his Majesty should place an order for Stockings at 7s. 
the pair. Ld. North allso hopes it will not be thought 
troublesome or impertinent in him if he informs his Maj- 
esty that the Colonists in America have rebelled against 


the Authority of his Majesty’s troops. 
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In reply to this note, George III wrote back: 


You know, or you should know, verry well that I am 
not in need of Stockings at the moment, but rather of 
some sort of Powder for the hair, if procurable, which 
will not make a gummy Mess behind my Ears when I 


sweat. Whatever & wherever, pray, is America? 


Lord North appears to have left London for several 
weeks’ shooting in Scotland on the day before he received 
this note. His reply to it was dated seven weeks later and its 


tone was profusely apologetic over the delay in answering: 


Lord North is very sensible of his unfitness to be his 
Majesty's First Minister & considers it his Duty to in- 
form his Majesty that he holds his spirits & frailties both 
of mind & body unequal to the Task of performing his 
Duties with nicety & precision. Ld. North therefore begs 
his Majesty to place his affairs in other & more capable 
Hands. Ld. North hopes that the French Powder which he 
is forwarding will fulfill his Majesty’s requirements. 
Ld. North further begs leave to inform his Majesty that, 
according to a New York Newspaper which has chanced 


into his hands, the American rebells have gained I or 2 
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Battles at points Ld. North cannot at the moment recall, 
not having the Newspaper to hand. Ld. North has pre- 
sumed to lend his ear to Ld. George Germain, who, his 
Majesty may remember, is Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, & to dispatch some Generalls & troops to the 
Colonies, but hastens to assure his Majesty that we have 
sent only those Generalls who would be considered of no 


Use at Home in case we had a Warr. 


The king’s answer to this note was sent off the same 
afternoon. Its energetic tone and patriotic fervor are at once 


apparent: 


I am verry fond of you, North, & will not hear of 
your resigning your Post. But I must say I am shocked 
& surprised that you should so far forget yourself as to 
send me French Powder at a time when dispatches from 
Pariss make Warr with our old Enemy look verry im- 
minent. I should advise you to eat less Turtle during the 
warm weather which is known to bring on the Fever & 
Fits which I shall try to hold responsible for your want 
of Tact. | 

Postscript. Did you know that a little Spitt placed 
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at the end of a Run in silk Stockings will arrest its 

Progress? * 

When God saw the threatening and warlike attitude 
the British government had assumed, He was anxious for 
America and, in His divine wisdom, instructed King Louis 
XVI of France to renew the war with England which the two 
countries had been waging, off and on, since the Norman 
Conquest in 1066. King Louis, of course, obeyed this com- 
mandment and sent a platoon of soldiers to America which 
soon defeated the British army and ended the state of war 
of the Revolution. 

The peace was signed two years later and the army was 
disbanded. General George Washington resigned his com- 
mission and returned to his home, Mount Vernon, to repair 
his wardrobe and renew acquaintance with his wife and 
slaves. The Loyalists were all expelled from the country and 
their property was confiscated. America now had no king, no 
aristocracy, no traitors, no Parliament, no Congress, no laws, 
no government, no money, no credit — nothing, in fact, but 


just folks. 
1 Correspondence of George III, Royal Archives, Windsor. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Wuen THE REVOLUTIONARY STATE OF 
war ceased to exist, there were 3,500,000 people in the 
United States, and 500,000 negro slaves, making a total of 
3,800,000 — each slave being counted, according to the law, 
as three-fifths of a person. All of these people wished to set 
up some form of government or other in the country, but every 
time any one of them suggested a form he was bitterly at- 


tacked by the other 3,799,999," who were every bit as good as 
1 The negro slaves talked out of the left-hand three-fifths of their 


mouths in these controversies, producing the charming dialect which 


they retain to this day. 
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he was. Some of the people for example, wished to set up 
a kingdom, and they offered the crown to General George 
Washington. The general, having committed Marc Antony’s 
Funeral Oration to memory as a youth, refused the crown 
the first time and the Royalists were so bitterly attacked that 
they never offered it again. 

A larger number of people, however, were in favor of 
setting up an ideal form of government described by Plato as 
a res publica, or, as we would say, a Public Thing.’ Gradu- 
ally, during several years of almost complete anarchy, Pub- 
lic Opinion managed to convince the majority of the people 
that nothing but a Public Thing would cure the evils of the 
day and, at length, a Constitutional Convention was gathered 
together in Philadelphia for the purpose of writing down the 
fundamental principles by which it was to govern the people. 

When the Convention was seated, behind closed doors, 
and a copy of the hateful old British constitution, under 
which life had been unendurable, was spread out on the table, 


James Madison ® rose to his feet and said: 


2 Res, a thing + publica, fem. of publicus, public. 
8 Afterwards to be known as the “ Father of the Constitution,” 


though we see him here in the act of conceiving it. 
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* Gentlemen =. 2. 


““We are not gentlemen! ” objected the Convention. “ We 
are just folks! ” 

““ We will never get anywhere in a conference unless we 
address each other as gentlemen,” pleaded Madison. 

“ Call us fellow citizens,” suggested Governor Randolph 
of Virginia. 

““ Splendid idea,” said Madison. “ Fellow citizens: it 
strikes me that the first evil to be corrected in this detestable 
document is the maxim ‘ the king can do no wrong.’ That is 
an obvious absurdity.” 

“Tt is almost a provocation to revolt,” said Charles 
Pinckney. 

“ Precisely,” said Madison. “If the king killed his 
neighbor; that would be wrong, whatever the constitution had 
to say about it. I propose that we start off with the assertion 
that we, the people, can do no wrong. That is an obvious fact. 
If enough people commit a wrong, it automatically becomes 
a right.” 

“Even if everybody killed his neighbor?” asked Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 


“If everybody killed his neighbor,” said Madi- 
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son, “that would not merely be a right — it would be 
glory.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said Franklin. 

The Convention then sat for four or five months scratch- 
ing out all references to hereditary rank and the name of the 
king in the English constitution and substituting more eu- 
phonious terms taken out of a copy of Plato’s book. Then 
they copied it all down on a clean sheet of paper, added 
provisions making it impossible ever to change it and emerged 
to submit the result to Public Opinion. Public Opinion then 
bitterly attacked it for about a year and, finally, in the sum- 
mer of 1788, a sufficient number of the States had ratified it 
and the Constitution became the supreme law of the land and 
the United States became a Public Thing. 

Like the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
of the United States is the greatest state paper that was ever 
written. The wisdom of the men who made it is in no way 
better displayed than in the fact that they changed nothing 
in the old, established and tried systems of government, but 
were careful to make things sound better. They knew, even 
at that early date, that therein lay the whole difference between 


bad government and good government, between tyranny and 


EAT tle 


An American boasting to King George III that 
he is no better than anybody else and that he is 
proud of it. 
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liberty, between oppression and justice. For example, when 
the question of the title which should be given the head of the 
new government came up, it was decided that no hint of the 
old titles of nobility should be allowed to creep into and 
poison the Public Thing. The members of the Constitutional 
Convention declared that their ruler should not be styled 
“Emperor” or “King” or “Prince,” but merely plain 
“ Mister,” which was good enough for any man. 

“God save the Mister! ” shouted the people when they 
heard of this, and it was patent to them that they felt ever so 
much freer than they had when they had shouted “ God save 
the king! ” 

In order to conform to the ideal of equality set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence, it was decided that all 
the other state officers should also be called Mister, but to 
avoid confusion descriptive prefixes were added to the title. 
Thus, the second officer of state was to be called the Vice- 
Mister and the governors of the several states, Sub-Misters. 
The members of the Cabinet were to be called the Mister 
of State, the Mister of the Treasury, etc. 

For a while, the titles for the members of the Congress 


presented some difficulty. If they, too, were called Misters, 
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it would be impossible to distinguish between members of the 
Upper House and members of the Lower House, and confusion 
in questions of precedence was sure to result. On the other 
hand, if they were given specially invented titles — even 
those taken from Plato’s book, such as Preservers, Helpers 
or Guardians — it would smack too strongly of the hateful 
old nobility. 

After the matter had been discussed for over a month, 
James Madison rose and offered a suggestion. 

“ Fellow citizens,” he said, “in the ancient res publica 
of Rome, which we cannot do better than imitate, they called 
their Congress the Senatus, which is a Latin word meaning, 
merely, a council of old men. Now, there is nothing of a title 
about calling a state officer an ‘ old man.’ I suggest, there- 
fore, that we call our Upper House the Senatus and its mem- 
bers old men, or, to be harmonious with the Latin name of 
the Chamber, Seniles. The members of the Lower House can 
be called, in contradistinction, Pueriles, from the Latin 
puer, a boy.” 

These suggestions were adopted amid deafening ap- 
plause. 


The American Constitution, as then adopted, divided 
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the government into three parts, or departments, each pro- 
vided with means for keeping a close check on the others. 

The first was the legislative department called the Con- 
gress. 

The second was the executive department, which con- 
sisted of the Mister and those appointed under him. The 
Mister was elected for a term of four years, or just long 
enough for the average man to settle himself and his family 
in the Misterly Mansion,* make the required appointments 
and begin to grasp the rudimentary principles of statecraft, 
thus assuring to the country an uninterrupted government by 
enthusiastic amateurs instead of scheming or jaded experts. 

The third was the judicial depariment consisting of a 
Supreme Court and such other courts as the Congress might 


see fit to establish. 


4 The official residence of the Mister in Washington, the Amer- 
ican capital and easily the most beautiful city in all the world. 
Both the Misterly Mansion and the Capitol were built entirely of 
teeth extracted from the mouths of fallen enemies in the Amer- 
ican wars and the tropical sun of Washington playing upon the great 
masses of ivory sets the buildings forth in dazzling whiteness which 
further enhances the beauty of the city. New York and Philadelphia 
served as temporary capitals while Washington was being built. 
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When the news of the adoption of the Constitution 
reached the big cities, guns were fired, bells were tolled and 
parades were held in all the principal streets. And, whenever 
the new office of Mister was mentioned, but one name burst 
from the throats of the populace: General George Washing- 
ton. He was elected without a dissenting voice, for he alone, 
of all the patriots of the time, had not opened his mouth on any 
political question for five years. In the spring of 1789, he 
mounted the throne as George I — First in War, First in 
Peace, and first Mister of the United States of America. 

Within a very short time he became known everywhere 
as George the Great and, a few years after his death, Pope 
Pius VII, in an impressive ceremony, canonized him, Parson 
Weems acting as advocatus diaboli, and enrolled him on the 
calendar at the 22nd of February, giving him the name by 
which he is known and revered to-day throughout the civilized 


world: St. George. 


THE REIGN OF ST. GEORGE 
(1789-1797) 


Tuert BEING NO RAILROADS OR MOTOR 
cars, St. George was obliged to travel from Mount Vernon to 
New York, the temporary capital, in his carriage. The voyage 
became a sort of triumph, if a term of imperial Roman bar- 
barity may be applied to anything connected with so simple 
a man of the people. Everywhere along the road, maidens 
dressed in white sang odes of welcome and praise specially 
written for the occasion and flowers were strewn in his path. 
At Trenton, the horses were unhitched from his carriage and 
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the United Mothers of New Jersey attached garlands of roses 
to the whiffletree and pulled him to the ferry landing at Eliz- 
abethtown Point, singing “ Hail to the Chief ” all the way. 

He was carried across the Hudson River in a gorgeous 
barge, the figurehead of which was a large papier-maché 
goose.’ Aft, a mighty cornucopia towered thirteen feet in 
the air, each foot representing a State, and poured forth an 
abundance of fruits and vegetables on the deck. A huge 
pumpkin, a quarter cut away, formed a throne for the Mister. 
The barge was manned by thirteen virgins who had won the 
honor in contests conducted in the several States. Each virgin 
was dressed in a white bathing suit with a broad sash running 
from shoulder to hip bearing the name of her State. Poised 
upon the pinnacle of the cornucopia was the Vice-Mistress, 
Abigail Adams, dressed as the Spirit of Truth and bearing 
aloft a banner upon which were blazoned the words: Votes 
for Women. 

Other barges surrounded the Misterly barge bearing her- 


alds blowing sackbuts and choirs made up of the school- 


* That fowl, on account of its usefulness in the making of pens, 
beds and Sunday dinners, was then considered as the American 
national emblem. It has since been replaced by Haliaétus leuco- 


cephalus, a raptorial bird. 
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children. Seven lusty negro slaves swam round and about the 
fleet in single file, each with a letter painted in white on his 
woolly head so that the column spelled out the word: L-I-B- 
E-R-T-Y. When St. George landed on the carpeted steps at 
the wharf, he was received by the Sub-Mister of New York who 
presented him with the keys of the State and city and a five- 
gallon hat. 

A few days later, on the spot where his statue now stands 
in Wall Street, St. George took the crown from the hands 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and placed it upon his own 
head amid the wildest applause from the multitude. He was 
dressed in a smart costume of black velvet with silver accesso- 
ries and carried the largest walking stick in the world, fash- 
ioned of compressed boll weevils and presented to the Mister 
by his admirers in the State of Georgia. 

As soon as the ceremonies were over, the Congress rose 
as one man to its feet and began to attack the Constitution 
bitterly. Before they had finished they had voted ten amend- 
ments to it and still, though exhausted, they were not satisfied. 
They voted a recess in which to recuperate, during which the 


Mister of the Treasury,’ Alexander Hamilton, established the 


2 At that time a treasury in name only. 
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Bank of the United States, which Thomas Jefferson, the Mister 
of State, at once bitterly attacked on the ground that it smelled 


of property and the old régime. The Congress at once recon- 
vened and bitterly attacked Hamilton as an aristocrat and 
Jefferson as a democrat and both of them for not having 
opened the Bank in the Capitol and given the representatives 
of the people keys to its vaults so that they might go down 
and count the money every evening before adjourning to make 
sure that none of it was missing. 

Public Opinion soon joined in, bitterly attacking the 
Congress, the Cabinet, the Mister and the opposition Public 
Opinion and, one by one, the sovereign States seceded from 
the Union and set up Public Things of their own. 

While national affairs were in this distressing state, one 
of the Seniles, a great-lunged fellow who had been the cham- 
pion hog caller of New England, rose to his feet in the 
Senatus and demanded recognition in a voice that shook 
the entire building. 

“Felly citizens!” he thundered. “ Our country is the 
sweetest and fairest in all the world and our Public Thing 
is the finest form of government under the sun. But, as that 


great American poet, Uncle Tom Paine, hath sung, ‘ they is 
= Opes 


The birth of the political parties. 
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something rotten in Denmark.’ What we lack, felly citizens, 
is organization! It ain’t no more than fair and just that the 
people contributes to the public expenses by paying of their 
taxes like white folks. But, to who are they going to pay 
their taxes? I ask you, felly citizens, and by felly citizens 
I mean every mother’s son in this here Chamber, to who? 
Then, there’s this here Public Opinion that the newspapers 
chassé up and down the Capitol steps and right here in this 
sacred sanctum, a-scaring the wadding out of honest public 
servants. I claim it’s right and just the public has opinions 
and all, but what I stand before you to-day to ask is: to who 
is the benefit of this here Public Opinion to be directed — 
to WHO? The answer to both questions, felly citizens, is: 
to NOBODY, that’s who. As long as they is no ORGANIZA- 
TION in this here Congress, the public ain’t going to pay its 
taxes to you, and it ain’t going to pay its taxes to me, nor even 
to the Mister hisself. And nor me nor you nor the Mister ain’t 
going to reap no benefit from Public Opinion as long as it is 
allowed to run around loose like it is to-day, neither. And it’s 
a-going to be every man for hisself, and the Bank’s a-going 
to swell up till it busts itself and the wrong people is going 


to get rich and the right ones is going to get pore unless we 
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do something and do it P. D. Q. And that something is OR- 
GANIZE! What this country needs to-day, felly citizens, is 
PARTIES!’** 

When he had finished speaking the Senatus applauded 
for twenty-five minutes, which was the record for ovations 
up to that time, for the other Seniles recognized that their 
confrére had spoken words of gold. The States which had 
seceded were then induced to come back into the Union and 
the two great political parties were organized. 

Those who supported the government of the Public 
Thing as set forth in the Constitution and as practiced by 
Hamilton, formed themselves into a party called the Uni- 
boodlist Party. The Uniboodlists held that all the boodle 
in the country should be collected into one large pile, and 
that that pile should repose in the national capital where it 
could be transferred into the pockets of the servants of the 
people conveniently and at a safe distance from the watchful 
eyes of the constituencies. . 

Those who supported the government of the Public 
Thing as set forth in the Constitution and as practiced by 


8 Congressional Record, March 29, 1789; p. 67, 496. 
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Jefferson, formed the Multiboodlist Party. They believed that 
the national boodle should be divided into small piles and 
distributed throughout the States with only a slightly larger 
pile in the capital to take care of the slightly larger number 
of politicians usually gathered there. This scheme, they ar- 
gued, would allow the small politicians who never got to the 
capital and the members of the party out of power to have 
a chance at the boodle. They also pointed out that the concen- 
tration of the boodle into one pile in Washington exposed 
it to the danger of one man or one group making away with 
the whole of it, whereas under their plan this would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. 

The politicians of the entire country were then divided 
up between the two parties and the newspapers which manu- 
factured Public Opinion were annexed, to begin with, half by 
the Uniboodlists and half by the Multiboodlists. St. George, 
who was claimed by both parties, was so taken up with his 
duties as Mister — posing for portraits, entertaining eminent 
visitors at elaborate functions and recovering from the effects 
of them the next day, accepting gifts from admirers, con- 
ferring with his tailors, writing holographs for future col- 


lectors, expressing noble sentiments and establishing prece- 
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dents and traditions in a country where none existed — that 
he never really took an active part in either. 

At a great mass meeting in New York, all the politicians 
and editors swore solemn oaths to die rather than betray 
their parties, and the country was ready to function as a 
Power. 

The first test of the workings of the new party govern- 
ment came up shortly afterward. When their old allies, the 
French, read in the newspapers of the glorious blessing that 
had fallen upon the American people, they felt that the time 
had come to set up a Public Thing in their country, being, 
as they were, under the obligation to lead Europe with new 
ideas by 150 years. They accordingly returned their king 
to Him on high and established a Chose Publique, though it 
was some time before they elected a Monsieur. At the same 
time, they renewed their war with England and took on the 
rest of Europe to make it interesting. 

The Americans, who had watched the French Revolution 
with deep interest, then began to root for France with all the 
power of their lungs. They called each other “ Citizen,” fired 
cannons, erected “liberty poles,” waved the tricolor and 


pleaded to be allowed to take up arms against England. 
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But the Uniboodlists, being firmly in power and having 
nothing to gain by a state of war, declared the country neu- 
tral. This definite move on the part of the opposition party 
gave the Multiboodlists their first opportunity to send up a 
hue and cry, and they lost no time in doing so. The Multi- 
boodlist press was mobilized and coals were added to the 
fire of Public Opinion for war. The Uniboodlists manufac- 
tured a Public Opinion for peace. Everything ran like clock- 
work and the new party system was pronounced a huge 
success. 

As it is excessively difficult for people, however swayed 
by Public Opinion, to shout “ Let us have peace! ” with the 
same fervor that they can muster to shout “ Let us have 
war!” it seemed for a while that the Multiboodlists would 
carry the issue and swing the next election. When the Chose 
Publique Frangaise sent over its first minister plenipoten- 
tiary to remind the Mister of the treaty which had been made 
between King Louis XVI and the American people and to ask 
if the United States would not help France by defending her 
possessions in the West Indies, the Multiboodlists rubbed 
their hands together and instructed Jefferson to prepare his 


speech of acceptance. 
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But the Multiboodlist hopes were thwarted by St. George. 

“ Monsoor,” he said to the French minister plenipoten- 
tiary, “it is true that our States, when they were struggling 
desperately for independence, liberty and justice, made a 
treaty of alliance with France. But you will be good enough 
to recall that that treaty was made with the late King Louis 
XVI and a respectable government. We cannot feel ourselves 
bound to the... ah... rabble that has succeeded the 
king.” 

The Mister then made a treaty with England and the 
state of war was postponed. 

On his retirement from the Misterhood, St. George de- 
livered a Farewell Address to the American People which is 
the greatest state paper ever written. In it, he solemnly warned 
the people against Public Opinion, the political parties and 


foreign entanglements. He then repaired to his beautiful home 


and lived to see the Americans ignore all his warnings. 


St. George died as he had lived, a gentleman in the high- 
est sense of the word: First in War, First in Peace and First 
in the Hearts of his Countrymen. 


On the 14th of December, 1799, the heavens were rent 
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by a great fork of lightning and the air was filled with the 
roar of a million angels’ wings as the hosts of heaven swarmed 
through the breach, dragging after them a fiery chariot. 
Swooping down over the Potomac River, the angels, mis- 
judging the landing, quenched one of the wheels of the chariot 
in the water, but the celestial vehicle was pulled to the lawn 
of Mount Vernon regardless. St. George, wearing a uniform 
which was a masterpiece of the tailor’s art, then stepped from 
the house, mounted the chariot and, waving a fond farewell to 
America, was whisked up to his Father’s kingdom, which 


was immediately converted, in his honor, into a Public Thing. 
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Tue Vicre-MisTER, JoHN ADAMS, NOW AS- 
cended the throne, but by a breath-taking majority of only 
three electoral votes. This badly frightened the Uniboodlists 
and John’s reign was spent in a vain effort to strengthen his 
party, setting another precedent. 

This effort took three forms. The first was the cancella- 
tion of Uniboodlist Public Opinion in favor of peace and the 
reissue of it in favor of war. But, as the Multiboodlist Public 
Opinion was in favor of war with England, Uniboodlist Public 
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Opinion was directed to be in favor of war with France, in 
order to avoid the appearance of party disloyalty. Several 
slogans and patriotic songs were invented and St. George, 
then still alive, sent his uniform to the cleaner’s. A few bat- 
tles with the French actually took place at sea, but the state 
of war was an informal one and came to nothing in the 
end. 

The Uniboodlists’ second effort to hold the party together 
was an act of Congress called the Alien Law. This law gave 
the Mister the right to expel from America any person not a 
member of the pure (since July 4th, 1776) American race. 
But cranial measurements taken at the polling places dis- 
closed a large number of brachycephali and other undesir- 
ables who were voting the Uniboodlist ticket straight, and the 
law was never enforced. 

The third effort came more nearly accomplishing its 
purpose than the other two. The Sedition Law provided fines 
and terms of imprisonment for any person who criticized the 
Mister, the Congress or any other officer or branch of the 
government — that is to say, any Multiboodlist. Under it, 
hordes of Multiboodlist politicians and newspaper editors 
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were jailed and fined to their last penny,” but the jails had 
a capacity and the convicts found means of keeping their 
Public Opinion alive and even of rousing its sympathy at 
their plight by dropping notes from the prison windows to 
be picked up by passers-by. 

Thus the valiant efforts of the Uniboodlists to keep their 
party in the running met defeat on all sides and John I stepped 
down from the throne with Multiboodlist Public Opinion 
stalking lustily up and down the land, bellowing, frothing 


at the mouth and sending blades of flame from its nostrils. 


1 The money thus collected was put in a large vat in the cellar 
of the Uniboodlist national headquarters and dedicated to party, 
rather than individual, use. The vat was first nicknamed “ The Hogs- 
head,” then “ The Pork Barrel,” as it is called to-day. 
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The original Pork Barrel, now preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington. 


THE REIGN OF THOMAS THE SIMPLE 
(1801-1809) 


Iv was very EASY FOR THE MULTIBOOD- 
lists to convince the public that it opined that the time had 
come to save the country from the rack and ruin brought upon 
it by the dandies of the last two reigns and to elect a plain 
man of the people — an honest, straightforward, just-folks 
Mister. The public, as one man, marched to the polls, shouting 
“ Down with the rich, the well-born and the able! ” and ele- 
vated the leader of the Multiboodlist party to the Misterhood 


with an overwhelming majority. 
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The new Mister, who was affectionately called Thomas 
the Simple, had been brought up as a country gentleman. He 
knew Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, Italian, Sanskrit, Anglo- 
Saxon, English and American, and had once prepared to 
learn Gaelic. He was also familiar with higher mathematics 
and natural sciences. He was an accomplished violinist, a 
sweet singer, an excellent dancer, an expert with the grace- 
hoops and he kept fast horses. Five years in France had 
taught him to venerate fine cooking and good wines, so that 
he could excavate a langouste or approve a label with the 
best men of his day. In France, too, he had learned to disre- 
gard the American ethnological prejudices in affairs of the 
heart, and he had become, in religion, a “ French infidel.” He 
collected a private library of over 10,000 volumes and was, 
for many years, president of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. His interest in art, though intellectual, was intense. 

Obviously, he was just the man to become the champion 
of the lowly and the humble. Having never associated with 
the people and having not a single interest in common with 
them, it was easy for him to convince himself that the multi- 
tude was endowed with honesty and wisdom, that the majority 


ruled by virtue as well as by force and that the best way of 
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solving knotty state problems was to put them up to the cold 
logic of the voters. 

His political convictions entirely dominated the mode 
of his life. He dressed himself (in public) in “ plain cloth ” 
and eschewed the pomp and circumstance that had been in 
vogue under St. George and John I. When foreign ministers, 
weighted down with decorations, buckles, ribbons, swords and 
passementerie, called to present their credentials, Thomas 
the Simple invariably received them in a ragged dressing 
gown which he kept hanging in a secret panel at the entrance 
to the reception room for the purpose. Throughout the con- 
versation he would spit on the carpet, belch and studiously 
explore his nasal fosse with his index finger. He begged his 
visitors not to employ titles of respect in addressing him and 
insisted upon their calling him Tom — or, at least, Jeff. 

This was, of course, a mere attitude, assumed to impress 
callers and voters with the intense just-folksiness of the reign. 
When the visitors had departed, Thomas the Simple, alone in 
the Misterly Mansion, would doff the “plain cloth” and 
become as dignified as the haughtiest aristocrat in Europe. 
Even his favorite mulatto slave, Deborah, never dared pull 


his pigtail or kiss him for fear of being sharply reprimanded 
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Thomas I stepping a measure with Deborah, his 
favorite slave. 
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for over-familiarity; a fact of which she complained bitterly 
in her secret journal. 

Thomas the Simple’s first act in office was to release the 
imprisoned Multiboodlists and appoint them to the posts 
from which he dismissed all the Uniboodlists appointed under 
St. George and John I. To please the farmers, he abolished the 
tax on whisky and purchased, from Napoleon, the immense 
Louisiana country, containing 560,000,000 acres of splendid 
farm land, and added it to America. 

When the Multiboodlist Congress sent up a great hue and 
cry for a state of war with some foreign power to help consol- 
idate the party and to make sure of its being returned at the 
next election, the Mister, who was a man of peaceful tastes, 
suggested a war with Tripoli. 

“ Tripoli,” he wrote to the Congress, “has been com- 
mitting the most abominable violations of international law 
in the Mediterranean Sea. Why not declare a showy, but 
small, state of war against that country, or, rather, against the 
bey of that country, since we have no quarrel with the Tripol- 
itan people, but only a feeling of sympathy and friendship? 
It would cost but few lives, and those the lives of sailors. 


I need not point out that our sailors come from the New 
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England, and that the people of the New England vote the 
Uniboodlist ticket.” 

The Congress at once acted upon this advice and de- 
clared that a state of war had been thrust upon the people 
of America by the Bey of Tripoli. Unfortunately, the sailors 
went over and brought the bey to terms before the people of 
America could be told where Tripoli was and the Congress 
sent up another hue and cry for a state of war in which more 
people would be killed. 

“England and France,” declaimed an eminent Senile, 
“are stopping our ships at sea and taking American sailors 
off them by force. Our maritime commerce is being ruined! 
Are we going to tolerate such injustice? ” 

The majority leaders, unable to bear the strain any 
longer, cut the cards in Congress assembled. The card rep- 
resenting England came up and the Congress decided that 
it was with England, their old enemy, and not with France, 
their old ally, that the people of America wished to come to 
grips. . 

But Thomas the Simple, still struggling for peace, would 
not allow them to declare a state of war. 

“Since,” he said, “our maritime commerce is being 
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ruined by English search and seizure at sea, the simplest 
policy would be to baffle and confound the English by not 
allowing our maritime commerce to go to sea at all.” 

The Embargo Act, holding all ships in port, was then 
passed and thousands of New England seafaring (and Uni- 
boodlist) folk starved to death. 

The only other event of importance during Thomas’s 
reign was the prohibition of the further importation of slaves 
into the country. It was now felt that everyone had as many 
slaves as he would need, and the large number of mulattos 
on the plantations indicated that their masters had no inten- 
tion of allowing the race to become extinct. The replenishing 
of the stock from the outside was no longer anything but an 
unnecessary expense, and one of the watchwords of the reign 


was ECONOMY. 
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THE REIGN OF JAMES I 
(1809-1817) 


Tue REIGN OF JAMES I WAS FILLED WITH 
trouble. The Congress continued to send up a hue and cry 
for a state of war with England, England continued to impress 
American sailors into her navy, and James, who thirsted for 
peace, attempted to continue Thomas’s policy of coercing © 
England by enforcing the Embargo Act. 

Presently, there came into the House of Pueriles a num- 
ber of fiery young men who called themselves “ War Hawks.” 
Their leaders, Puerile John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, 
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John C. Calhoun and Henry Clay, co-authors and 


of 1812 


producers of, though not actors in, the war 
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and Speaker-Puerile Henry Clay, of Kentucky, had sworn 
an awful oath on their mothers’ heads to make Public Opinion 
jump over higher bars than it had ever been made to jump 
in the history of the world. Before they died they had real- 
ized their ambitions, though neither of them ever reached the 
Misterhood. They now viewed with alarm at the tops of their 
voices. They pointed out to the people of the North that their 
principal industry, shipping, was being ruined by the British. 
To the people of the West, they offered the conquest of Canada 
and its great spread of farm lands if they would but come to 
grips with England. 

In answer to these importunings, the ungrateful New 
Englanders sent back word that the country need expect no sol- 
diers from their stern and rock-bound coast for any war, and 
that, for two cents, they would secede from the Union and set 
up a Public Thing of their own. The farmers of the West 
wanted to know what they would do with more land, having 
just annexed the 560,000,000 acres of the Louisiana country, 
the total population of which was Messrs. Lewis and Clark, 


* Not, as it at first appears, a mixed metaphor. The optical 
nerves of representatives of the people, like their other sense-organs, 
are located in their larynges. 
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explorers. The balance of the country, save the Solid South 
which had now learned to take Multiboodlist hurdles without 
waiting to be told, suppressed yawns. 

But the War Hawks were not to be swerved from their 
patriotic purpose. Ignoring the wrong-headedness of the 
people, they abandoned the attempt to rouse Public Opinion 
and approached the Mister himself. 

*“ You-all’s Excellency know dey’s gwine toe be a lec- 
tion by’m-bye, Ah reckon,” began Puerile Calhoun as soon 
as they were seated in the Mister’s office. 

“Why, yes, the fact has been called to my attention,” 
said James, his face going chalky white. 

“ Ah ’spec’ you-all figg’n’ on gittin’ ’lected ag’in, ain’t 
cha?” said Clay. 

“Well, I ...I1.. .” stammered James, clutching at 
his throat. “I had hoped that... ah... perhaps . 
I... Oh, I don’t know! Oh, Dolly, Dolly!” The First 
Mistress of the Land came running in to take her stand at her 
husband’s side. The two callers, having only the interests of 
the country at heart, were impervious to the charm of the 
plump beauty and pleading eyes which had swayed Em- 


bassies and Cabinet Misters for nearly four years. Clay 
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slowly cut a corner from a plug of tobacco and thrust it into 
his mouth. 

“How you-all figgah yo’ gwine toe git “lected ’fouten 
’less you-all ain’t nom-i-nayted, man?” he asked without 
looking at his victim. 

An agonized sob burst from James I and he buried his 
face up to the ears in the ample bosom of his wife. Calhoun, 
apparently touched, got up, walked to a whatnot in the corner 
of the room and began a careful inspection of the objects 
displayed upon it. 

“* Ain’t no use cahyin’ on dat-a-way,” he said. “ All 
you’s got t’ do is sen’ roun’ yo’ li'l’ missage toe de Capitol 
Heouse an’ Ah ’spec’ mebby me an’ Hinry heah gwine tell de 
res’ ob de Multiboodilistisses dat dey bettah put you-all up 
on de boa’ds ag’in fo’ re-’lection in de fall.” 

Clay and Calhoun then walked slowly towards the Cap- 
itol to await the Mister’s war message. The messenger bearing 
it overtook them as they were mounting the steps. 

“We have no quarrel with the English people,” read the 
message. “ We have no feeling toward them but-one of sym- 
pathy and friendship. But the government of England 


must be punished for its ruthless acts upon the high seas and 
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a halt must be called to the impressment of American 
sailors.” 

It must not be supposed that all of the people in America 
were opposed to Clay’s and Calhoun’s state of war of 1812. 
Hundreds of them were quite eager for it. The cinema had 
not yet been invented and war was the only profession in 
which a man of no particular ability could win fame over 
night. All the men of no particular ability in civilian life 
joined the colors at once and the balance of the army and navy 
was made up of freed negroes and convicts taken from the 
prisons. There was no lack of leaders, as all the corporals and 
sergeants of the Revolution had developed paunches by this 
time. 

The boys won battle after battle and lost battle after 
battle by sea and by land. Washington was taken by the 
British and all the new state buildings were burned down. 
James I and the lovely Mistress were having lunch when 
the invaders arrived and escaped capture by a hair. In 1815, 
when it was all over, a treaty of peace was made in which 
there was no mention of the impressment of American sailors. 
The Cause for which a war is fought is not infrequently lost 


sight of in the excitement of the fighting. The American 
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maritime commerce was more ruined than ever and seafaring 
New England seceded from the Union and set up a Public 
Thing of its own. 

But — the war had been rich in anecdotes, slogans and 
patriotic songs which have served countless times since to 
rally the men round the flag. And no end of glory had been 


added to the American arms. 


James I retired from the Misterhood in 1817 and re- 
turned to Montpelier, his country home, where he founded 
a literary salon. But he derived very little pleasure from 
reading after his term in office. Throughout his reign, the 
luscious Dolly had been widely admired and, by her peculiar 
nature, she was inclined not to resent it. A confirmed fatalist, 
she had often expressed the opinion that, if one is pursued 
by a handsome cavalier, it is best to walk out boldly and meet 
him halfway, since it is impossible for any one to sidestep 
Fate. Poor James’s constant effort to keep one eye on the 
Congress and the other on Dolly to protect her from her Fate 
brought on a serious case of divergent strabismus from which 
he never fully recovered and which rendered reading very 


painful. 
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“My REIGN,’ SAID JAMES II, AFTER HE 
had been crowned amid the smoldering ruins of the Capitol, 
“will be known as the Era of Good Feeling.” 

This was the first use of a slogan in time of peace and the 
public opined at once that it had never felt better. 

The new Mister’s first official act was to don his old 
Revolutionary uniform and buckle on his old Revolutionary 
sword and make a visit to New England with the object of 


winning back that valuable district to the Union. When the 
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New Englanders looked on the old Revolutionary uniform 
and heard the old Revolutionary sword clank against their 
granite hills, they remembered the old days, burst out weep- 
ing, forgot their political differences, came back into the 
Union, vowed that James was a great statesman and shouted 
“ Hurrah for the Era of Good Feeling! ” 

James’s next act was to wage a harmless little state of 
war against the chiefs of the Seminole Indians, despite his 
friendship and sympathy for the braves, which ended in the 
acquisition of the smart peninsula of Florida from the Span- 
iards. Within a period of sixteen years, the United States 
had annexed no less than 960,000 square miles of the rest 
of the continent to its territory and the wise Mister realized 
that this set a bad example to the covetous states of Europe. 

Besides this, the Latin-American countries to the South 
had begun to cast off the Spanish yoke. Between 1810 and 
1825, Mexico and six other countries had banished the for- 
eign tyrant and set up Public Things, or, as they called them, 
Cosas Publicas, of their own. This alarming growth of Public 
Things in the world quite naturally sorely vexed the sover- 
eigns of Europe who had recently formed their royal persons 


into a Christian brotherhood, called the Holy Alliance, in 
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An early Marine marching off to replace the Span- 
ish yoke, lately cast off by the Latin-American 
countries, with a yoke of good, solid American 


manufacture. 
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order to nurse their Public Opinions back into the belief 
that revolutions and upstart rulers were hateful in the eyes 
of God—a belief which had been profoundly shaken in 
Europe by the French Revolution and by the bellicose young 
man from Corsica. 

James II now mounted a rostrum and spoke as follows: 

“Fellow citizens: Public Opinion in this country can- 
not and will not tolerate the impertinence of the assumption 
of the European sovereigns that God is in favor of the con- 
tinuance of their dynasties, that He detests Public Things 
and Misters, or that He has anything whatever to do with 
their royal persons. Since 1776, God has been a one hundred 
per cent. American, as I think we are prepared to prove, 
even to their royal satisfactions, by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, the Bible, or, if nceessary, by 
ARMS! Am I right? ” 

The prolonged cheering from those who heard him as- 
sured him that he was. 

“Now,” continued the Mister, “if these European sov- 
ereigns have the audacity to claim the Almighty as a mem- 
ber of their brotherhood, they will next be claiming that their 


ex-colonies in the New World — of which, it must not be for- 
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gotten, WE ARE ONE — have had no right to liberate them- 
selves and set up Public Things of their own. The first thing 
we know, they will be sending troops over here to reconquer 
them! ” 

The Mister then wrote a message to the Congress in 
which he stated the famous doctrine of “ America for the 
Americans.” The message declared that, henceforward, inter- 
vention by any European power in the affairs of any free and 
independent American Public Thing, or any attempt on the 
part of any European power to colonize any part of the New 
World, would be looked upon as unfriendly to the United 
States. 

This policy came to be known as the Jacobean Doctrine, 
in honor of the Mister, and, though no legislative sanction was 
ever given to it, it has been strictly enforced to our day and 
intervention and colonization in the whole of the New World 


have been the sole right and privilege of the United States. 


During the reign of James II, a dispute arose between 
the two great political parties as to which of them should have 
the votes of the new States to be formed in the Louisiana ter- 


ritory. Since the formation of the parties, new States had been 
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admitted in pairs, one being assigned to the Multiboodlists and 
the other to the Uniboodlists, so that there had always been 
as many Seniles of one party as of the other in the Senatus. 
The southern States belonged to the Multiboodlists and the 
northern States to the Uniboodlists. 

As the hue and cry of the twenty-two Uniboodlist Seniles 
and the twenty-two Multiboodlist Seniles grew in volume 
and threatened to reach the ears of their constituents, they 


changed the phrases “ our votes ” and “ your votes ” in their 


> 2 


speeches to “ Freedom” and “ Slavery ” respectively, for it 
is one of the peculiarities of Public Opinion that it never 
likes hearing a spade called a spade if it can be avoided. 
Public Opinion, itself, now took up the cry and bitter 
quarrels between “ Freedomites ” and “ Slaveryites ” sprang 
up all over the country. The Northerners, who, being a com- 
mercial people, did not need cheap manual labor in large 
quantities, had sold all its slaves to the southern planters. They 
now declared that slavery was wrong, barbarous, un-Christian 
and un-American. The Southerners, on the other hand, offered 
to prove by the Constitution and the Old Testament that the 
black race was created for no other reason than to serve 


the white. 
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The dispute was finally settled by admitting Missouri as 
a slave State and Maine as a free State, thus adding two Multi- 
boodlist Seniles and two Uniboodlist Seniles to the Senatus. 
This settled, as everybody agreed, the question of the right 


and wrong of slavery forever. 


Near the end of the reign, the Marquis de La Fayette, 
then an old man, paid a visit to the country he had helped to 
liberate. When he arrived in Washington, the Seniles and 
Pueriles in the Congress assembled performed the pretty 
ceremony of presenting him with the keys to the country and 
$200,000 in cash. They then sent up a sweet song, the Seniles 
singing the “ Marseillaise” while the Pueriles sang the 
American national anthem, and the Supreme Court, stationed 
in front and led by the Mister, rendered “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
The three tunes blended wonderfully and the entire company 
afterward broke down and wept for half an hour. 

Later, the marquis journeyed to Bunker Hill to lay the 
corner stone of a monument which was being erected to the 


~ memory of an Unknown Soldier of the Revolution. All along 


1 Tt was later discovered, to everyone’s horror, that the body 


found on the battlefield and buried under the monument was that 
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the road, the school children in the various towns and villages 
through which he passed formed themselves into words 
on the lawns, spelling out “Welcome, La Fayette!” and 
other appropriate greetings. Ninety-two American society 
buds were mentioned in the press as the possible future 
marquise. 

At the corner stone laying, he heard a magnificent ora- 
tion from the lips of Daniel Webster, the greatest orator of all 
time, who said in part: 

“ Th’ offspring of Truth and Justice see you here as- 
sembléd neath the noontide beam, yet far, O, very far distant 
now is th’ hour of trial when from o’er the mighty and billow- 
ing deep the twilight’s gentle sigh didst waft upon the van of 
Liberty, of Union, of Almighty God. O America! Thy waters, 
borne like silv’ry bubbles to yonder heavenly orb in Liberty’s 
sweet name, the sapphire blaze of Humanity be thy eternal 
resting place! This vale of patriarchs neath heaven’s rosy 
depths, the Crimson, th’ Argent and th’ Azure folds of thy 
mantle protect o’er clean-winged woods in thirsting toil ail 


fringéd with gold. Behold! Lo! The vessel shall have tongue 


of a British spy in Continental uniform and the inscription on the 


shaft was obliterated. 
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to pronounce thy eulogy! Truth! Justice! Equality! Frater- 
nity! Liberty! America! ” 

When Webster had finished, the marquis clapped his 
hands together and said, “Tu parles, Charles! ” which is the 
French for “ This is, indeed, the Era of Good Feeling! ” 
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Ir ts a satisryine REFLECTION TO THE 
Americans, and one that is not often forgotten when their 
evening prayers come to be said, that, by exercising their 
elective franchise, they can make their government whatever 
they choose to make it. The English people are obliged to 
accept, nolens volens, the eldest son of their king to rule over 
them, but the Americans, for no more trouble than it takes to 
walk to the polls, may have the Multiboodlist nominee, or, if 


he does not suit them, the Uniboodlist nominee for their ruler. 
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This choice is called “ government by the people” and is the 
corner-stone of American freedom. 

In the election of 1824, the Americans had their choice of 
four candidates: Andrew Jackson, John Quincy Adams (of 
the dynasty of John I), William Crawford and Henry Clay. 
The issues of the campaign, as set forth in the speeches of the 
various candidates, were that Jackson was a pig-nosed, nit- 
witted, squint-minded, hornswoggling gong-farmer; that 
Adams was a lunk-headed, addle-pated, pot-bellied, jobber- 
nowl of a finger-smith; that Crawford was a crack-brained, 
horse-stealing, moonstruck, wall-eyed jackass, and that Clay 
was a bunco-steering, blacklegging, flannel-mouthed bache- 
lor’s son. 

The voters weighed these issues very carefully in 
their minds and decided that Jackson was the man they 
wanted. But, when the electoral votes came to be counted, 
it was found that Jackson had 99, Adams 84, Crawford 41 
and Clay 37. Thus, none had a majority and the election 
was thrown into the House of Pueriles, according to the 
law. 

Henry Clay’s small vote eliminated him from the race 
for the Misterhood and he attempted, it is said, to hang 
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himself, so violent had been his thirst for the office; but he 
was cut down in the nick of time by well-meaning friends and 
persuaded to use his great influence in the House, of which he 
was the Speaker, in securing for himself the next best thing. 


He accordingly sat down and wrote Adams the following note: 


If you will be at the old yew tree on Analostan 
Island at 8:45 to-night, you will learn something to your 


advantage. Come alone. 


A FRIEND 


Adams had been waiting at the old yew tree for half an 
hour when Clay arrived promptly at a quarter before nine. 
The two men looked steadily into each other’s eyes for a mo- 
ment, then clasped hands in a firm grip and parted. No word 
had been spoken, yet Clay, on the morrow, to everyone’s as- 
tonishment, cast his influence for Adams in the House debates 
and when the dust raised by the first ballot had cleared it was 
discovered that the people, acting through their chosen rep- 
resentatives in the Congress, had decided that.they did not 
want Jackson for their Mister after all, but desired Adams 
instead. 
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A few days after John II’s coronation, he offered the 
post of Mister of State in his Cabinet to Clay, and the offer 
was accepted. 

Ever since then, outstanding devotion has been rewarded 
with the Misterhood of State, the highest office within the gift 
of the Mister, but in the time of John II the newness of the 
practice shocked the honest Jacksonians and they set up a hue 
and cry of “ bargain and corruption.” The reign was con- 


sequently a failure. 


But one event of any importance occurred during the 
Misterhood, but that was one of enormous significance in the 
moral evolution of America. 

Virtue, of course, had taken up her residence in the land 
at the same time with her sisters, Liberty and Justice, and her 
brother, God. But Satan, alas, had not yet been completely 
expelled and Sin still held sway in America —Sin in the 
form of the Demon Rum. Everybody, without exception, was 
uninterruptedly drunk. The ladies of Boston society boasted 
at their quilting bees of their capacity for strong waters; the 
streets of Washington were often piled so high with rigid 


Seniles and Pueriles that the stages could not pass; all the 
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pulpits in Philadelphia were so constructed as to permit the 
pastors to deliver their sermons lying down, and the Sub- 
Mister of New York was obliged to build a great canal from 
the distilling district around Lake Erie to the City of New 
York so that the liquor required by the metropolis might flow 
down instead of waiting to be transported in containers. On 
the farms, a day’s work was counted as the time between the 
hour the men rose from bed and the hour they became too full 
to stand alone. 

Such was the condition of affairs in 1826. A Boston lady, 
Miss Abigail Saunders, then became sober as the result of 
an epidemic of influenza, during which her family had died, 
leaving her alone in the house, bedridden and with no one to 
send out to the corner saloon. During her illness, an angel 
in the form of a pink elephant had appeared in her room and 
announced to her that she had been chosen to save America 
from the Demon Rum. This vision left a profound impression 
on Miss Saunders, and when she was again able to walk, in- 
stead of walking directly to the family entrance of her favored 
saloon, she walked to Faneuil Hall, mounted the rostrum and 
delivered an address. For twenty hours, she talked to the 


empty seats. Then, a few amiable and idle drunks rose up 
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from the floor where they had been sleeping and sat smiling 
in the pews. Others gradually wandered in from the street, 
and on the third day of the address the hall was full. Miss 
Saunders railed against the evils of rum. She pointed out 
that drinking violated the Mayflower Compact in that it 
made people happy; that it violated the Declaration of 
Independence in that some people were naturally fitted 
to hold more liquor than others, which was _ inconsist- 
ent with American ideals of equality; that it violated 
the Constitution in that it rendered free speech a physical 
impossibility. 

On the fourth day, she terminated her address amid a 
thunder of applause and appealed to her hearers to become 
charter members of a society for the promotion of temperance. 
Those who were sober enough to establish porined with the 
speaker’s platform enthusiastically responded and signed the 
roll. The others eventually found exits and hurried to 
the neighboring saloons to spread the news of the revelation 
they had just received. 

Thus the American Society for the Promotion of Tem- 


perance, the first successful organization of its kind, was 
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formed. Miss Saunders took to drink immediately after deliv- 
ering her address, but six of the charter members whose cir- 
rhotic livers had swollen to the point where they were a bur- 
den to their owners, managed to cut down their drinking and 


the spirit of the society went, and goes, marching on. 
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THE REIGN OF ANDREW I 
(1829-1837) 


Anprew I, SURNAMED “* OLp Hicxkory,”’ 
received his education on the field of battle. Nevertheless, he 
was able to read and write and could do simple sums in arith- 
metic. He was, however, heartily ashamed of these intellectual 
attainments and did everything in his power to conceal them 
from the people, who admired him simply as “‘ The Gin’ral.” 
To his dying day, he insisted that he had never. won a case 
in the law courts by any other means than his “ dukes” and 


that his unvarying success on the dueling ground and the 
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battlefield was due uniquely to the fact that he could “ lick 
any man of his age or twice his weight in the country.” His 
biographers point out that, when the husband of his wife 
(whom he married in 1791) obtained a divorce from her in 
1793, Andrew knew enough about the law to have the cere- 
mony performed a second time to make their union legal; 
but this is looked upon as mere calumny on the part of op- 
position propagandists. 

He came to the throne as “ the people’s Mister.” Up to 
this time, they had had nothing in the Misterly Mansion but 
aristocrats from Virginia and Massachusetts and Old Hickory 
pleased them down to the ground. He was the first Mister 
they had chosen directly and thousands of them poured into 
Washington from all parts of the country to see him crowned 
and to assure him that he was their ideal of what a statesman 
should be. At the Coronation Ball, they broke punch-bowls 
over each other’s heads, spit tobacco juice on the Axminster, 
wiped their feet on the satin chairs, painted mustaches on 
the Gilbert Stuart portrait of St. George and in other ways 
expressed their joy at having just folks in office and at the 
final triumph of democracy. 


Old Hickory’s great contribution to the art of government 
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was the “spoils system.” As soon as he had sobered up 
after the Coronation Ball, he dismissed 2,000 men from the 
government pay roll and filled their places with those who had 
worked for his election. “ Any citizen of this Public Thing 
is capable of filling any office in it,” he said, and this policy, 
which is called “ Hickorian Democracy,” remains to-day the 
great inspiration to American young men to give their lives 
to the service of the people. 

During the reign, the question of the justice of holding 
persons to involuntary service or labor again came up in the 
Congress and was fiercely debated by John C. Calhoun and 
Daniel Webster. William Lloyd Garrison, a big Public Opin- 
ion manufacturer of Boston, was mobilized and set to work by 
the Uniboodlists. A few northern factory owners and southern 
planters were frightened out of their wits by the blue ruin 
their respective parties promised them if the other side had 
its way, but the great mass of the sovereign people remained 
wholly indifferent to the lot of the black man and the debate 
ended by both parties holding their own with the votes. Gar- 
rison was lynched by the people of Boston when they had got 
enough of his trouble-making newspaper. 


Next to the inauguration of the spoils system, Old Hick- 
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ory’s most popular act in office was the wrecking of the United 
States Bank and the resulting frightful panic of 1837. The 
voters in Andrew’s day were not proud of their millionaires, 
as they afterwards became, and it delighted them to see the 
stylish rich laid low in the financial crash. Old Hickory re- 
tired from office more popular than he had been when he en- 
tered it, a feat which has never been equalled by any other 


Mister before or after him. 


It is as well to mention as a part of this reign as of any 
of the contiguous reigns through which it moved, the great 
spiritual revolution, called by some commentators “‘ The Sec- 
ond Reformation,” which had at this time reached its full 
momentum in all parts of the country. 

We have seen how God the Father had become a natural- 
ized American by the Declaration of Independence, but noth- 
ing, up to a few years before this time, had been done about 
the nationality of God the Son. The Saviour had remained 
a foreigner. He was not merely a foreigner; He was a Jew. 
As though this were not enough to render Him unworthy of 
the high post He held, some of the more learned among the 


elders of the churches pointed out, that since He was a direct 
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descendant of King David, through Joseph, He was also an 
aristocrat. Even those brethren who argued against this lat- 
ter grave charge could do so only by contending that He 
was not related to His father, Joseph, and was therefore 
illegitimate; and this charge was more serious than the 
others. 

These facts about the Saviour had rankled in men’s 
minds since the beginning of the colonization of America. 
The more they considered them, the more obvious it became 
that a foreigner and a Jew, whether an aristocrat or a natural 
child, was not a fit person to fill the Saviourship in a coun- 
try which had but lately thrown off the yoke of foreign 
domination. 

A great synod of all the evangelical churches was called 
together for the purpose of discussing and, if possible, rem- 
edying the situation. It was addressed by a Methodist bishop 
as follows: 

“‘The teachings of this Jee-oo,” he said, mouthing the 
epithet, “ are wishy-washy and fail to satisfy the spiritual 
cravings of the hundred per cent. American, he-man soul. 
His insipid doctrine of kindness, forgiveness, and loving sac- 


rifice stands in the way of Progress. His frequent attacks on 
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patriotism are highly un-American. Where, I ask you, would 
we have got with the Revolution if His beatitudes had been 
taken seriously? His remark that it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
heaven is all very well considered as a denunciation of the 
rich, but it kills ambition in American youth to become rich 
— which is quite another thing. Most intolerable of all is the 
Jee-oo’s Golden Rule. To do to men whatsoever ye would that 
they do unto you is nothing short of mischievous nonsense de- 
signed to undermine the divine right of the majority to crush 
the minority at the polls, and of the minority to get back 
at the majority between elections. I trust I need not point out 
that the so-called Golden Rule is a poison dart directed at our 
sacred profession. Would any of us particularly enjoy having 
our congregations harangue us from our pulpits and direct 
our private lives? ” 

The synod applauded this speech for an hour and then 
passed a resolution declaring that the foreign Saviour and 
his teachings were abominable, heretical and un-American 
and that they were thereby thrown out bodily from the tenets 
of all American creeds. Jehovah, the awful, the fearsome and 


the almighty, was then set up as the one, true God of America 
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and the Saviourship was declared open to all Americans 
at large. 

Immediately following the publication of this declara- 
tion, the Saviour idea became immensely popular. On all 
sides, 100% American Redeemers, Sons of Man, Lambs of 
God, Only Begottens, Immanuels, Messiahs, Anointeds and 
Men of Sorrows sprang up and began to lead flocks hither 
and yon. Books on legerdemain sold by tens of thousands and 
miracles became common. Hardly a community in the land 
was without its Saviour and its own private sect. In those re- 
gions where the climate permitted, Nature Cults were formed 
in which the brethren and sisters, under the direction of their 
Saviour, cast aside their clothes (an invention of the Devil, 
as it is plainly stated in Genesis) and ran about the woods ‘' 
naked. Indian Saviours gathered flocks of lonely plainsmen’s 
wives and handsome negro Saviours led bands of New Eng- 
land ladies to Lands of Promise where they donned Greek 
costumes and danced in tune with the Infinite. Maddened 
Saviours dashed from their pulpits into the forests and set 
whole townships of disciples to shaking, jerking, tossing, 
trembling, rolling on the ground, frothing at the mouth, mew- 
ing like cats, barking like dogs, grunting like pigs, creeping 
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in slime like snakes, reproducing like rabbits and in other 
ways expressing their at-oneness with God. In a word, where 
thousands of methods of worshiping the Almighty had ex- 
isted when there had been but one Saviour, there now sprang 
up hundreds of thousands, and Jehovah was pleased and 
smiled upon America. 

Among the vast parade of Saviours, two or three became 
very powerful and are worthy of special mention, even at the 
cost of disturbing the chronological scheme of this history, 
for claimants to the Saviourship are by no means confined 
to the period at hand, but have continued to appear at regular 
intervals down to our own day. 

One of the first of the new Saviours was a woman. On 
the 16th of July, 1822, three wise men, Colonel G. W. Glover, 
Daniel Paterson and Dr. Asa Gilbert Eddy, remarked an un- 
usually brilliant star hanging low in the eastern sky. They 
at once put their ordinary daily affairs to one side and walked 
in the direction of the star, for they were convinced that it 
was miraculous. And, lo, as they walked the star went before 
them till it came and stood over a stable in the town of Con- 
cord, in Massachusetts. When they went into the stable they 


looked down and saw a Child, called Mary, in the arms of 
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Its mother, and they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. Then 
they fell down and worshiped the Child, and when they had 
departed, behold, the Angel of the Lord appeared to the 
Child’s father and said, “ Hitch up the old gray mare and 
take the young Child and Her mother into Boston and be thou 
there until I bring thee word.” 

This the father did and, in time, the three wise men re- 
turned to Mary and married Her, the one after the other. And 
Colonel Glover lived but a year after the marriage and then 
died, blinded by the Truth and the Word which emanated from 
Mary. The man called Paterson She divorced after twenty 
years and put aside, for he never truly saw the Light. And 
Dr. Eddy lived for six years near the Light and was blinded 
by it and died. 

Great miracles were performed by the Saviouress 
throughout Her life. By laying on Her hands She could cure 
the sick, raise the dead and cast the demons from the sinful. 


“* unconscious, 


Once a beloved disciple was brought to Her 
speechless, eyes closed, apparently breathless, with no pulse 
and no indication of life.” Mary stood over him and said, 
“¢ Mother needs you and you must not leave! ” The next morn- 


ing the disciple was alive and about his duties with no other 
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souvenir of his narrow escape from the Valley of the Shadow 
than a splitting headache and a burning throat. 

When a doubting Thomas asked Her why She had not 
cured Her two husbands who had died and cast out the demons 
of error from him She was obliged to divorce, Mary made no 
answer in words, but thrust Her umbrella into the ground 
and it at once sprouted into a date palm.’ When the doubt- 
ing Thomas saw this he doubted no more, but joined Her 
church. 

Mary’s disciples soon were legion and they spread over 
the world doing good in every land. The Saviouress was cru- 
cified by the mortal minds of Her enemies in the medical 
profession in 1910. 

On the 21st of September, 1823, in the reign of James II 
and a little over a year after the birth of the Saviouress Mary, 
the Star in the East, which was so busy at this period in Amer- 
ican history that it was often mistaken for a bolide, appeared 
to three other wise men, Martin Harris, Oliver Cowdery and 
David Whitmer, hanging over a hill in the western part of 


the State of New York. Quitting their flocks, they walked in 


* The date palm is still preserved in the garden of Mrs. Jack 
Gardner’s beautiful home in Boston. 
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the direction of the star for several hours and arrived at the 
base of the hill a few minutes before midnight. 

On the stroke of the witching hour, a bolt of lightning 
shot out from the star and cast the three wise men to the 
ground. When they had regained consciousness, they looked 
up and saw a young man, clothed all in white, His face glow- 
ing as though buttered with phosphorus, descending the hill. 
In the crook of His arm He bore a burden which appeared 
to be excessively heavy but which was hidden from their view 
by the horse blanket in which it was wrapped. The young man 
spoke to the three wise men and bade them question Him 
not but to follow and obey Him. This they did, for they 
were now certain that they were in the presence of a holy 
man. 7 

When they eventually arrived at a simple farmhouse near 
the town of Manchester, Saint Joseph Smith (for that was the 
holy man’s name) made the three wise men privy to the fact 
that the Angel Moroni had, on the summit of the hill, presented 
Him with a Book written in the “ reformed Egyptian tongue ” 
on sheets of pure gold. This Book was, He announced, the 
Bible of the Western World. On hearing these miraculous 


words, the three wise men fell on their backs in amazement. 
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Then they sat up and pleaded to be allowed to see the Book, 
but Saint Smith sadly shook his head. 

“The Book is invisible,” He explained, “ to all save the 
possessor of the magic Diamond Spectacles.” 

““ And where are the magic Diamond Spectacles to be 
found? ” asked the eager wise men. 

““ T have them,” replied Saint Smith. “ The Angel Moroni 
gave them to me with the Book.” 

He then appointed the three wise men amanuenses, re- 
tired behind a curtain, donned the Diamond Spectacles and 
began to dictate a translation of the Book. When the labor was 
finished, 5,000 copies of the new Bible were printed and 
placed in circulation and it was not long before people from 
all over the country flocked to Saint Smith, whom they looked 
upon as their Saviour. 

Our Lord Joseph Smith, as He was now called, then 
founded the Church of Joseph Smith of Latter-Day Saints, 
or, as it is generally called, in honor of the Angel Moroni, 
the Moron Church. In the reign of Andrew J, our Lord Joseph 
Smith had collected no fewer than 15,000 disciples, or 14,- 
988 more than the foreign Saviour had collected when He 


died on the cross. Our Lord Joseph Smith was also crucified by 
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His own people in 1844, but the Saviourship was at once 
taken up by Saint Brigham Young. 

Our Lord Brigham Young led the Morons out of Amer- 
ica, where they were being persecuted, into the Utah country, 
then a part of Mexico, where they founded a Holy City. He 
also added the attractive doctrine of polygamy to the other 
forms of worship in the church. He was crucified in 1877, 
leaving behind Him $2,000,000 in cash, 25 wives and 387 
children. The Saints, now numbering 600,000, are still to be 
found clustered about the Great Moron Tabernacle in the 
Holy City, but the Utah country has since been added to the 
United States and the law no longer permits them to practice 
polygamy openly. 

The heads of the 289 leagues against alcohol, into which 
the American Society for the Promotion of Temperance had 
divided itself, also became Saviours. A statue of our Lady 
Frances E. Willard, the Saviouress of the powerful Women’s 
Chorus of Teetotalism Ululaters, was erected in the National 
Statuary Hall in Washington when the W. C. T. U. became a 
national religion, and is an object of pilgrimage to the faith- 
ful all over the world. In 1909, the foot which protrudes from 
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under Her robe had been kissed entirely away and had to be 
replaced by a bronze foot. 

Space forbids the further recounting of the lives and 
passions of the American Saviours, which is a great pity, for 
each of them is as inspiring as the others and their influence 
in stiffening the national moral backbone of America has 


been incalculably great. 
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THE REIGN OF MARTIN THE WEAZEL 
(1837-1841) 


Duerine THE REIGN OF OLp Hickory, 
a female interfered with Destiny and altered the course of 
the Ship of State. This du Barry’s name was Peggy O’Neal, 
and a prettier, saucier, wittier baggage had never been seen in 
all Washington. As barmaid in her father’s saloon, she drew 
the custom of the entire government, Multiboodlists and Uni- 
boodlists alike, to the establishment, and the other taverns 
which clustered about the Capitol and the Misterly Mansion 
all went into bankruptcy, or nearly did so. 


Throughout the reign of John II, the Congress had held 
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practically all of its meetings in O’Neal’s Place, the Seniles 
and Pueriles discussing the various bills and government 
business over the bar, not infrequently asking pretty Peggy 
for her advice on knotty problems and invariably voting as 
she directed, for there was not a statesman in the lot who 
would not have seen the country in gehenna rather than lose 
favor in her eyes. Men were men in bse datrs and knew how 
to appreciate the turn of a calf and the white of an eye. 

Now, with so gallant a crowd of swains (for were they 
not the pick of the country?) about her, all ready to go to 
the end of the earth and fetch it back with them for a smile 
from Peggy’s pretty mouth, it was inevitable that one or an- 
other of them, soon or late, should forge ahead of his rivals 
and capture the hand of the prize for his very own. Peggy, 
who loved all of them, was as troubled and vexed as any of 
them when she felt her heart slipping in the direction of Senile 
John Henry Eaton, but it finally slipped in spite of all she 
could do to prevent it, and the lucky fellow led her to the altar. 

A thick cloud of gloom settled over Capitol Hill when 
Peggy became Mrs. Eaton, but the sun shone brightly over 
the Misterly Mansion, for Old Hickory, who had just become 


Mister, appointed Eaton Mister of War in order to make sure 
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of having Peggy always near at hand. From that day forward, 
the Cabinet meetings ceased to be the dry bore or the pitched 
battles they had been up to this time and became the gayest 
parties in Washington. Peggy’s invention never gave out. 
She would play jokes on the Cabinet Misters and sit in their 
laps and shuffle the state papers into a hopeless confusion and 
blow in Old Hickory’s ear and pour water in the seat of his 
chair so that he would sit in it, until the joists of the Misterly 
Mansion were loosened by the explosions of laughter that 
emanated from the Cabinet Room. 

Quite naturally, this state of affairs roused the ire of 
the Cabinet Misters’ wives. They denounced darling Peggy 
as a hussy and whispered that she had been intimate with her 
husband before marriage; as though she had not been inti- 
mate with all their husbands, and as though there were any 
harm in that. There is a way of doing these things so that there 
is no sin in them to speak of, and the Cabinet Misters’ wives 
were simply jealous because they lacked the knack. For that 
reason, they struck Peggy off the social lists and cut her di- 
rectly in the street. 

No one would have noticed this — least of all adorable 


Peggy — had not the Vice-Mistress herself joined in the de- 
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nunciation. The Vice-Mister, John C. Calhoun, had been a 
favorite of Old Hickory’s and it was common gossip that he 
was slated to succeed him on the throne. But Mrs. Calhoun’s 
behavior towards Peggy so angered Old Hickory that he de- 
moted Calhoun and placed Martin Van Buren, who was a 
widower, in the Vice-Misterhood in his place. 

Thus it was, then, that, when Old Hickory stepped down 
from the throne, Martin the Weazel ascended it instead of 
Calhoun. Mrs. Calhoun was bitterly disappointed not to be 
First Mistress of the Land, and Calhoun never recovered from 
the blow. But the stern lady said that she would rather have 
lost the position than to have been obliged to receive the 
wanton Peggy at one of her barn dances, and Calhoun had to 
accept the situation. After his elevation to the Misterhood, 
Martin continued to show, as he had shown in the past, marked 
attention to Peggy, which proves either that he was an honest 
man and had not used her to further himself, or that Peggy 
was as ravishing as we suspect she was. 

Martin handled the panic of 1837 satisfactorily, estab- 
lished the United States Treasury and earned twenty-nine 
nicknames and sobriquets, which was the record for his time. 


Otherwise, the reign was uneventful. 
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THE REIGN OF WILLIAM THE MARTYR 
(1841-1841) 


For tHe sake oF CLARITY, THE NAMES 
of the two great political parties remain unchanged through- 
out this history. In reality, after each election, the losing party 
invariably changed its name, threw out all of its issues and 
embraced new ones, but the basic principles of the two parties 
— that is, the securing of votes — remained, and still re- 
main, the same. For this reason, as well as to avoid confusion, 
we shall continue to use the names Multiboodlist and Uni- 
boodlist and to disregard the nonce titles assumed in cas de 


force majeure. 
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We have seen that the Uniboodlists elected only the first 
two Misters and that ever since the election of Thomas the 
Simple (with the single exception of John II, who was elected 
by Henry Clay and not by the sovereign people) there had 
been a Multiboodlist upon the throne. In the campaign of 
1840, the Uniboodlists decided that the time had come to place 
a member of their party on the throne or quit politics alto- 
gether and take up honorable professions. 

They therefore put forth a supreme effort to win back 
popular favor. A careful search was made in all the bread 
lines, cheap saloons, disorderly resorts, stevedores’ social 
clubs and army lists for a real, plain man of the people to act 
as candidate. They finally settled upon an old soldier, General 
William Henry Harrison, the hero of the battle of Tippe- 
canoe against the Indians, as the one most nearly conforming 
to the multitude’s ideal of a statesman. 

The party then cast aside all issues (which they realized 
gained more enemies than votes) and put forward, instead, 
several first-class slogans and a catchy tune or two. They de- 
clared that Martin the Weazel, whom the Multiboodlists were 
running again, ate his meals off gold plate and drank wine, 


which obviously rendered him unfit to steer the Ship of State. 
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Their candidate, on the other hand, drank hard cider, lived 
in a log cabin, wiped his nose on his sleeve, was nearly unable 
to read and write, and was, therefore, a second Solomon. 

When the multitude reflected on the qualifications of the 
two candidates they saw that “ Old Tip,” as General Harrison 
was called, was the superior man. Filling up on complimen- 
tary Uniboodlist hard cider, they dragged log-cabins through 
the streets and sang the campaign songs. At the polls, they 
elected “ Old Tip” by a huge majority. 

The Uniboodlists, who had been jobless for forty years, 
then swooped down on William I and, within a few days, his 
body was found, mangled and smothered, beneath a seething 
mass of office seekers in the East Room of the Misterly 


Mansion. 
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THE REIGN OF JOHN III 
(1841-1845) 


Tur Vicr-Mister now BECAME MISTER 
under the title of John III. His reign must be counted as an 
interregnum. A Virginian, he had been put on the ticket with 
“Old Tip ” by the Uniboodlists merely to attract southern 
votes and at the election his usefulness in life was over. He 
spent the four years of his unexpected tenure of the purple 
quarreling with the Congress and no event of any importance 
took place during the time, save the admission of Texas into 
the Union, an act which will be considered along with its con- 
sequences in the next chapter. 


In the realm of science, however, an occurrence of the 
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highest significance took place in 1844. The death of William I 
had automatically cancelled the Uniboodlist campaign prom- 
ise to put to the sword all scientists, poets, artists, musicians 
and other members of a class (“ Highbrows”) which was 
hateful to the multitude and one Samuel Finley Breese Morse 
—a double offender, since he was a painter as well as a 
scientist — was spared to complete an epoch-making experi- 
ment in the Supreme Court Room in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. Seated before a curious instrument of his invention, he 
pressed a key and spelled out, by means of dots and dashes, 


the following message: 
WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT? 


In a minute of time, the words had traveled over the 
wires which had been stretched between the Capitol and Balti- 
more, forty miles away, had been received there by a waiting 


operator, and sent back to the Capitol: 
WHTA HALF DOG WRATH 


When the returned message was read in the court room 
a thrill of awe ran through those who listened. To them, it 
seemed almost like magic, but we who use the instrument 


every day know that the electric telegraph had been invented. 
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estate men became realtors. 
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THE REIGN OF JAMES III 
(1845-1849) 


Wauen rue Cosa Pusiica, MEXICANA 
cast off the Spanish yoke in 1821, the Mexicans, reading in the 
American newspapers of what a wonderful people the Amer- 
icans were, invited them to help settle their estado of Texas. 
The invitation was accepted by twenty thousand Americans 
to whom huge land grants were given by the Mexican 
governments. 

In a short while, friction began to be felt between the 


newcomers and the native Latin-Americans. When Davy 
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Crockett, the crack-shot from Tennessee, indulged in rifle 
practice on the heathen idols in the Mexican churches, the 
native priests had the effrontery to complain of it to the for- 
eign Pope in Rome. Whenever James Bowie tested the sharp- 
ness of his celebrated hunting knife on a worthless Greaser, 
the rascal’s family would have the impudence to write “ mur- 
dered” after his name in the family Bible and frown at 
Bowie when they passed him in the street. If Sam Houston 
booted a local governor, even in fun, that official would report 
the occurrence to the Sefior of the Cosa Publica in Mexico City. 
Finally, many of the Mexicans formed the habit of saying 
to Americans when they complained of conditions in Texas, 
“Tf you don’t like it here, why don’t you go back where you 


came from? ” and then taking to their heels before they were 


shot. This was, naturally, more than men of the type of — 


Crockett, Bowie and Houston could endure. Free-born Amer- | | 


| 


icans, they could not bear the thought of taking orders from 
the Mexicans, even in Mexico. 

When the Mexicans informed the Texan settlers that they 
would have to give up their slaves, merely because the 
Mexican laws forbade slavery, the last straw had been 


added. Sam Houston mobilized the settlers and defeated the 
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Mexican Sefior in battle, proclaimed Texas free and inde- 
pendent and set up a Public Thing, with himself as the first 
Mister. 

The new Public Thing soon asked the United States to 
annex it to the Union. Lying, as it did, south of 36° 30’, it 
would have come in as a slave, or Multiboodlist, State, and a 
hue and cry went up promptly from the Uniboodlists. 

““Ts America,” asked the leaders of the party, “to fol- 
low a policy of conquest and imperialism like the decadent 
European states? Are we to condone man’s injustice to man 
by extending instead of curbing slavery? ” 

“Tt is extremely unfortunate,” answered the Multi- 
boodlists, who were in power, “that Texas will be a slave 
State, but the Jacobean Doctrine makes it the duty of Amer- 
ica to seize the territory of inferior neighbors when the in- 
terests of humanity and civilization are involved.” 

Texas was admitted to the Union. 

When James III, who was a good Multiboodlist, came to 
the throne in 1845, he looked the situation over and rubbed 
his hands smartly together. A glance at the map showed him 
that nearly a million square miles of territory to the West 


still lay outside the confines of the United States, that the 
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greater part of it lay south of 36° 30’, and that it belonged to 
the Cosa Publica Mexicana. A glance at his morning paper 
told him that the civil war, which had been going on in Mexico 
ever since that country had been discovered, was still going 
on. A glance at an almanac told him that a new generation 
had grown up in America since the American people 
had been called -upon to defend their homes in a state of 
war. 

James III, who was surnamed “ Young Hickory,” then 
wrote to the Senor of Mexico and asked him where he thought 
the new international boundary ought to be, now that Texas 
had come into the Union. The Sefor replied that he had sup- 
posed it to be at the southern boundary of his former estado 
of Texas. On receiving this affront to his national honor, 
James quickly drew an American flag over the portrait of 
St. George that he might not witness America’s shame. He 
then wrote another note to the Sefior informing him that the 
new international boundary was to be considered at the Rio 
Grande, a hundred miles south of the Texan boundary, and 
dispatched General Zachary Taylor to the northern bank of 
the river to protect American rights. 


“* Old Rough and Ready,” as Taylor was called, took up 
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his station as ordered and commanded his men to shout 
“* Dirty Greasers ” across the river until something happened. 
As they were doing so, some Mexicans, who had been fighting 
for libertad among themselves during the afternoon, came up 
behind them, listened in speechless amazement for a moment, 
then one of them, losing his head, ran a machete across the 
most exposed portion of the nearest American trooper’s 
person. 

When the news of this deed reached Washington, James 
III joyously removed the flag from St. George’s eyes that he 
might see how America answers an insult to its honor. He then 
wrote a message to the Congress in which he declared that the 
Mexicans had “ passed the boundary of America, had in- 
vaded our territory and shed American blood on American 
soil.” This outrage, he insisted, should be avenged. The Con- 
gress then declared that a state of war existed “ by the act of 
Mexico herself ” between the American people and the goy- 
ernment of Mexico. 

James called out the troops. “ We have no q. with the 
Mexican people. We have no f. toward them but one of f. 
and s. Now, go and eat them up, boys! ” 


Within two years America had completely defeated the 
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Mexican government, to the everlasting glory of its arms, 
though a number of the Mexican people were seriously in- 
jured or accidentally killed in the fighting. By the treaty of 
peace, the United States obtained the million square miles 


of territory and now stretched from sea to sea. 
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THE REIGN OF ZACHARY THE ROUGH 
AND READY (1849-1850) 


Havince pemonstRATED HIS PECULIAR 
genius for statesmanship by his brilliant victory over the 
Mexican Sefior at Buena Vista, General Taylor was the obvi- 
ous choice of the people for the Misterhood in 1848. He made 
a dogged and praiseworthy attempt to learn his letters after 
coming to the throne in order to administer the nation’s busi- 
ness more efficiently, but the super-effort broke him down and 
he died, one year, four months and five days after his corona- 
tion. 

The year 1849 saw the dreams of Cristébal Coldn at last 
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come true. When the territory taken from Mexico came to be 
organized, it was discovered that the mountains of California 
were made of pure gold. When the news was given out, the 
entire male population of the Middle West shifted to the 
coast and men from every walk of life in the East threw up 
their work and joined them. Those who were not miners 
built rude shanties which served as hotels. Others went into 
the provision business in the Golden, or Sunset State, as Cali- 
fornia was affectionately called. 

During the first year no less than $40,000,000 worth of 
gold was picked up from the ground or washed out of the 
gravel in the streams of the State. The innkeepers and pro- 
vision men charged the miners $41,000,000 for their board 
and lodging. Then the daughters of joy, who had been selling 
kisses at the rate of six for a dollar in the cities of the East, 
arrived in California and did $42,000,000 worth of business 
in the kiss industry with the innkeepers and provision men. 

In 1851, when all the surface gold had been picked up, 
the miners, the innkeepers and the provision men married the 
daughters of joy and settled down to the business of raising 
fruit and begetting the Native Son, as related in the celebrated 


ditty of the period. 
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THE REIGN OF MILLARD 
(1850-1853) 


On y THE HAZIEST AND MOST UNRELIABLE 
records of the doings of the Vice-Mister, who now ascended 
the throne, and the two Misters who followed him have come 
down to us. Of Millard (or Fillard?) we have only the name. 
His deeds and his very existence — if he existed at all —are 
completely eclipsed by the fierce debate in the Congress as to 
which party was to have the votes in the new territory gained 
in the state of war with Mexico. . 


This dispute, which had been inordinately violent while 
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there had been only the Louisiana country to parcel out, 
quadrupled in ferocity when the entire West was annexed. 
The ululation of the Seniles and Pueriles rendered Washing- 
ton uninhabitable, for they called no halt, day or night, 
and sleep within a radius of ten miles around Capitol Hill 
was out of the question. Peaceful citizens, who had business 
to attend to, moved to other cities where the howling of their 
chosen representatives reached their ears more gently, like 
the murmur of the distant sea. 

While the Congress was debating the vote question, a 
New England lady wrote a novel dealing with the slave ques- 
tion. This novel, which was called ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, 
Life Among the Lowly,” came as a pleasant relief to the 
people and it captured the public fancy at once. Half a mil- 
lion readers, whose eardrums had been tortured by the po- 
litical rumpus in Washington, laughed and cried over Topsy, 
Little Eva and Uncle Tom, and forgot, for a time, all about 


the vote debate in the Congress. 
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THE REIGN OF FRANKLIN THE DEBONAIR 
(1853-1857) 


Tue PEOPLE, THEIR MINDS NOW DIs- 
tracted both from the vote question and the slavery question 
by the New England lady’s book, settled down to enjoy a 
period of business prosperity which they called The Golden 
Age. They elected Franklin Pierce to the Misterhood because 
they felt that his absolutely colorless record gave promise that 
he would not annoy them with the political issues of the day. 
The leaders of the two parties were far too busy with the vote 


debate to bother with the election of a Mister. 
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Franklin, who was surnamed “ The Debonair,” was not 
only the youngest Mister that had ever been elected to the 
office, but he was far and away the handsomest. Of the four 
hours a day he spent attending to the nation’s business, three 
were devoted to the crimping, brushing and general care of 
his magnificent pompadour. This work was carried on by a 
specially trained staff of hairdressers imported from France. 

Some of the men in executive circles objected that this 
privilege was given out to foreigners and they formed the 
American Party * for the purpose of stamping out the evil. 
Their motto was “‘ Americans must rule America ” and their 
object was to exclude all but native American citizens from 
any office of trust or honor in the country. The “ Know Noth- 
ings” threatened for a while to become a national party, but 
they died out when Franklin yielded to their pleadings and 
appointed a firm of Boston barbers to care for his hair. The 
Mister often complained afterwards, however, that the native 
barbers never succeeded in giving his pompadour “ that cer-. 


tain je ne sais quot” that the Frenchmen had given it. 


* Or “ Know Nothings,” as they were generally called. Their 
meetings were held in secret and they were sworn to answer “I don’t 


know ” to questions as to what went forth in them. 
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THE REIGN OF JAMES IV 
(1857-1861) 


Two pays AFTER THE ACCESSION OF 
James IV, the Supreme Court decided that the Constitution 
had meant what it said when it said that escaped slaves were 
to be returned to their owners, even if they escaped to free 
territory. This decision turned the entire country, with the 
exception of the extreme Northeast and the State of Califor- 
nia, into slave, or Multiboodlist, territory and the Unibood- 
lists were thrown into a pandemonium of rage and fear. 


While the northern Congressmen were weeping and wail- 
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ing and gnashing their teeth over this decision, Old John 
Brown of Ossawatami descended upon Harper’s Ferry in the 
hills of Virginia, sacked an armory and exhorted the slaves to 
rise up and cast off the white man’s yoke. Only seventeen of 
the slaves rose up to grasp the blessings of Liberty and Old 
John Brown was soon overpowered and hanged. But, his soul 
went marching on and it was the turn of the southern Congress- 
men to be thrown into a panic. They had visions of slave 
uprisings in every part of the South which might result in the 
death of thousands of Multiboodlist votes. 

The din on the summit of Capitol Hill then became hid- 
eous. Hell exploded and the shrieks of the damned bombarded 
the vault of heaven. Pueriles and Seniles flew at each other’s 
throats and mixed it on the floors of the two Houses. A 
Puerile named Rivers invaded the Senatus and knocked out 
Senile Charles Sumner for a period of four years.’ The Su- 
preme Court gathered up its skirts and flew to shelter and 
their court room was converted into an emergency hospital. 
Here fragments of the chosen representatives of the people 


were patched together and shoved back into the fray. After 


1 This is still the record for knock-out punches, even for the 


Congress. 
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one particularly long and heated session of the House of 
Pueriles, the interns of the hospital swept up from the floor 
no fewer than 792 teeth, 62 forefingers, 27 eyeballs and 9 
noses. 

Plainly the time had come for the Congress to make the 
people at large privy to some of its desires and ambitions. 
Things could not go on as they had been. Soon, the people 
would be left in the dark without Helpers and Guardians. An 
armistice was declared and a meeting of the party leaders 
was held in the emergency hospital, where most of them 
found themselves, to decide the question of just what and 
just how much the people should be told. The younger Con- 
gressmen felt that slavery would make a splendid issue to stir 
up the vote on both sides, but the older men, who knew that 
the majority of the people did not own slaves and there- 
fore did not care two straws whether slavery existed in the 
country or not, shook their heads. This sign was taken by 
the young men as an insult to their intelligence and they 
leaped from their cots and flew at the throats of their help- 
less seniors, killing three of them and mortally wounding 
seven others. 


When this tragedy occurred, the emergency hospital was 
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closed and wounded representatives of the people were 
shipped to other cities, out of harm’s way, to convalesce. 

Thus it was that Puerile Gaukroger, a Multiboodlist 
leader, who was mending a lacerated Achilles tendon, and 
Senile Pullet, a Uniboodlist leader, whose coccyx had been 
shattered by one of the gentlemen from Virginia, found them- 
selves seated side by side, one Sunday morning, at divine 
service in one of the fashionable Baptist churches in New 
York. 

The modish and eminent pastor of the church was hold- 
ing forth on the theme for which he was celebrated throughout 
the land: the lewdness of scarlet women and the awful pitfalls 
of vice in the iniquitous metropolis. As a special feature, the 
pastor had promised to parade before his enthralled congre- 
gation, at the end of the sermon, a batch of scarlet women, 
taken in a recent raid, in the costumes in which they had been 
captured, as an object lesson and a warning. This feature 
had been widely billed and the house was crammed to suffo- 
cation. 

Before he had reached the climax of his sermon, how- 
ever, the pastor attained to an emotional pitch which was too 


violent for his frail body to support. His face turned blue, his 
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eyes rolled up until only the whites of them remained visible, 
froth issued from his mouth, and he fainted dead away over 
his pulpit. Several deacons recovered their senses sufficiently 
to rush to his assistance, but the congregation remained rooted 
to the pews. 

“‘ How wonderful is oratory,” said Puerile Gaukroger as 
he studied the faces of the worshipers about him. “ See how 
the people are swayed by artful persuasion and by promises 
of good things to come. Examine these specimens. Their eyes 
start from their heads, they do not move, sweat drips from 
their brows, they breathe in shallow and audible gasps, their 
hearts can be heard thumping against their ribs, their jaws 
quiver and their teeth snap and clatter. A surgeon might oper- 
ate any one of them without an anesthetic, for they feel 
nothing, see nothing, hear nothing but their pastor and his 
bewitching words. Were this church our country and the pas- 
tor a candidate for Mister, he would be elected without a dis- 
senting voice. There is a great lesson for ws in all this, my 
dear colleague.” 

“ Oratory,” said Senile Pullet, “‘ is, indeed, miraculous 
and it has the power to move the people profoundly, I freely 


admit. But there is one force that is still stronger: that is fear. 
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One would suppose, looking at these people about us, that 
nothing in heaven or earth could induce them to quit this 
church until they have seen the scarlet women. But one would 
be wrong in so supposing. Fear would do it. Pray heed the 
proof.” The Senile then lifted his voice and shouted as though 
panic-stricken, “ Fire! ” 

Instantly, the congregation rose to its feet, sent up a howl 
that made the Congressmen homesick for Washington, and 
dashed themselves against the doors. Even the deacons let 
drop the limp form of their pastor and flew for the doors, 
trampling women underfoot and hurling them aside with 
their elbows. The crowd ran with all its legs until it had 
reached points five blocks from the church; then it turned 
and blinked up at the steeples. Only the two representatives of 
the people, the unconscious pastor, a half dozen or so of the 
congregation who had been killed or maimed in the stampede, 
and the scarlet women, who had been chained to the floor of 
the vestry and were now sending out bloodcurdling shrieks, 
remained in the building. 

“ You see,” said Senile Pullet, “ just as I said, fear is 
stronger than oratory.” | 


29 


“Certainly, the people are not indifferent to it, 
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admitted Puerile Gaukroger. “ But they were dominated and 
directed by oratory. They were ready to eat from their pas- 
tor’s hand, to be his instrument and his slave, before you sent 
them flying before the bogey-man. While it is obvious that they 
were more profoundly moved by fear than by oratory, it is 
equally obvious that they were less neatly, less usefully 
moved. Oratory controlled them; fear has simply scattered 
them.” 

“ That,” replied Senile Pullet, “is only because this 
church is not like our country. Our country is like two 
churches with abutting doors. When the people are frightened 
into rushing from one church, there is no place for them to go 
but into the other. Given such architecture, you, cher confrére, 
as a Multiboodlist, might win my Uniboodlist congregation 
over to your church, laboriously, by oratory; but I should 
have it back in a trice by shouting ‘ Fire! ’ in at your door.” 

“ Our congregations might get enough of such a game 
one day and leave both our churches by the windows,” argued 
Puerile Gaukroger. 

“And abandon God and the hope of salvation? ” asked 
Senile Pullet. “ You are young, my poor friend, and do not 


know the people.” 
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Puerile Gaukroger thought over these words for some 
time. Then he said: 

“Let us go to Washington and try your method. Cer- 
tainly, oratory has been tried; and it has been found want- 
ing.” 

The two men journeyed painfully to Washington and 
rejoined their respective parties, abandoning, of course, the 
simulation of friendship that they had affected in New York. 
Each communicated the Pullet scheme to his party and the 
parties set to work at once to frighten the people and stir up 
the vote. Those of the people who owned property, or who 
desired to own it, or who, though having neither property nor 
the hope of having it, still adored it, were told that busi- 
ness prosperity was gravely menaced by slavery, by aboli- 
tion, by a high protective tariff, or by free trade, accord- 
ing to the district and the interests of the people who were to 
be frightened. 

Among the poor and humble, where property is com- 
pletely unknown, but where honor has its stronghold, agents 
were sent. To the poor of the North, the agents said: 

““The Southerners don’t believe in God. They want to 


come up here and bring Sin with them. What if you had a 
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sister or a daughter — would you like to see her arm in arm 
with a SINNER? ” 

To the poor of the South, the agents said: 

“The Yanks want to free the niggers and make them 
just as good as we are. What if you had a sister or a daugh- 
ter — would you like to see her arm in arm with a NIG- 
GER? ” 

The scheme worked like magic. The people were terror 
stricken. A squeal went up from them that was heard round 
the world and they snatched up ballots and pleaded for a 
chance to vote. But, with the vote so magnificently stirred up, 
greed entered into and took possession of the party leaders’ 
souls. Every section leader thirsted to be voted for. Instead 
of guiding the congregation into the Multiboodlist church 
or into the Uniboodlist church, hundreds of new churches 
were built up about them and the campaign of 1860 found 
no fewer than 145 candidates for Mister in the field, each 
popping a whip, shouting “Fire!” and trying to shoo the 
people into his own church. 

Only the Uniboodlists managed to save out enough of 
their party to put up a front and their candidate was elected 


to the Misterhood. When this happened, the Multiboodlists 
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reunited and viewed the situation with dismay. Puerile Gau- 
kroger rose to his feet and, looking squarely into the eyes 
of Senile Pullet, who had come over to the House to gloat, 
delivered the following short, but epoch-making speech: 

“A hell of a fine scheme that was! Now where are the 
votes? Now where’s all the boodle? All on your side of the 
fence, that’s where they are! You think you’re pretty God- 
damn smart, don’t you — you low-down, blue-bellied, nigger- 
loving Yank! Well, you’re got another think coming! I'll tell 
you what we’re going to do, now! We’re going to get out of 
your stinking country and leave you flat, that’s what we’re 
going to do! ”” 

When the Multiboodlists communicated their decision 
to secede from the Union to their constituents in the South, the 
people ran amok over the countryside, holding their heads 
between their hands and screaming in terror. When the party 
formed a Public Thing of eleven of the States and made 
Senile Jefferson Davis its first ruler with the title of Marse, 
the people howled, “Oh, me! Oh, my! This’ll get us into 
trouble as sure as you’re born! ” and they leapt about in a 


more horrible frenzy than ever. 
2 Congressional Record, December 1, 1860; p. 9, 473, 852. 
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When the people of the North heard the news, they 
screeched in panic, “ Let ’em do it! Let em do it! They’ve got 
a perfect right to set up a Public Thing if they want to! The 
Constitution says so! Let ’em be!” and they, too, began to 
tear around wildly or hide in their cyclone cellars. 

A few negroes and poor whites were then sacrificed and 
their blood was sopped up in old rags. The rags were given 
to agents who went out among the people. Whenever they 
could catch a citizen, they held the rag to his nose and, as soon 
as he had smelt the blood, a gun was put into his hand and he 
was turned loose again. When this had been done a sufficient 
number of times throughout the country, though the people 
continued to dash about as wildly as ever, the leaders of the 


two parties knew that the two Public Things were ripe for war. 
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THE REIGN OF ST. ABRAHAM 
(1861-1865) 


Tue Untpooputsts HAD INTENDED TO 
run their leader, William H. Seward, for Mister in the cam- 
paign of 1860, but when the voters were whipped into a frenzy 
of public spirit by the Congress and became exigent and curi- 
ous, they put him aside. Seward had views, and therefore 
would not do. When the people are in such a state, they stop 
to consider before voting, and when the people stop to consider 
before voting, no man with views can hope to be elected. It 
was the moment, the leaders knew, to put forward a plain 


man of the people — one born in a log cabin, if possible. 
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An ideal candidate was available. Abraham Lincoln 
had been born in a log cabin; he was practically unknown 
to the voters; he held almost no views on any of the questions 
of the hour, and he had acquired a unique command of 
the American language with which to conceal the few that 
he did have. He could be called homely and uncouth in ap- 
pearance, he wore his clothes badly, always had a bit of 
egg on his shirt front, told stories divinely and could boast 
that he had reached manhood barely able to read and 
write. 

He was put up to the voters as a southern man with 
northern sympathies, an abolitionist who believed that slavery 
could not be abolished, a deeply religious man who belonged 
to no church, a free trade man who promised to raise the 
tariff, a farmer who lived in the city, a lawyer who charged 
council fees of $3.50, and a teetotaler who occasionally got 
a snootful. A list of forty-two homely nicknames which their 
candidate had acquired completed the Uniboodlists’ appeal 
to the voters and they left the individual decision to each 
man’s enlightened judgment. 

Although his opponents received nearly a million votes 


more than he did, their majority was divided between an 
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even gross of candidates and Abraham ascended the throne 
in March, 1861, as Mister of the North. 

At the close of the coronation ceremonies, which were 
unusually elaborate, the new Mister made an epoch-making 
speech in which he stated that the Union must be preserved, 
that the Union could not exist with slavery, that slavery could 
not be abolished constitutionally, that, therefore, the Union 
could not exist without slavery; that he had no purpose and 
no inclination to interfere with slavery, that he would exert 
his whole strength to stamping out slavery, that the Union 
had no intention of making war on the South, and that Union 
soldiers would be dispatched at once to attack the southern 
strongholds. Everyone who heard it thought that this was a 
very fine speech indeed, and all agreed with the wise policies 
outlined in it. When it was published in the newspapers, 
people all over the country, no matter what their political 
views had been, saw that they had elected a very great man 
to the Misterhood. 

But Abraham had a grave fault. It soon became appar- 
ent to the Uniboodlist leaders that his adoration for the 
common people had not been a political issue, but a fact. 


His feeling, even toward the Rebels, was one of sympathy 
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and friendship. He pardoned prisoners of war, made excuses 
for slackers and wept whenever he called for volunteers. 
Seward, who was now Mister of State, scolded him soundly 
for his soft-heartedness and General-in-Chief McClellan an- 
nounced that he would cheerfully assume the Dictatorship 
if the country could not otherwise be saved. 

When the first wave of 75,000 volunteers marched off 
to the front, Abraham stood watching after them until the 
last man had disappeared over the brow of the hill. Then, 
with tears pouring from his eyes, he turned and walked sadly 
down Pennsylvania Avenue to the Misterly Mansion. Taking 
his place at the head of the Cabinet table, he sat for one 
month and three days, gazing at the mass of dispatches and 
papers before him and shaking his head slowly back and 
forth, as though thinking. . 

At length, he looked up and asked his Cabinet Misters 
what they thought should be done about the situation. William 
H. Seward rose promptly to his feet and, after bowing right 
and left, put forward a brilliant suggestion. 

“The important thing,” he said, “is to preserve the 
Union. I suggest that the North and the South discontinue the 


present state of war and join forces in a magnificent, new, 
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foreign state of war. Spain has been behaving abominably in 
Cuba; France, if the thing is properly handled, will surely 
give us a respectable casus belli in Mexico, and we can always 
pick a fight with England and Russia. Mexico, Canada and 
Central America could be roused to our side by the intelli- 
gent use of secret agents. Thus a perfectly splendid state of 
war between Pan-America and the whole of Europe could be 
worked up. Who knows,” he here stepped into his chair and 
flung his arms to the cardinal points of the compass, one after 
the other, after the manner of statesmen during great national 
crises, “ but what we mightn’t have a state of war between 
the Western and the Eastern Hemispheres, with the moon as 
the prize! ” 

The rest of the Cabinet Misters heartily applauded their 
colleague’s solution of the problem of how to stop the distress- 
ing war in America, but Abraham continued to shake his 
head. 

“No,” he said, “ that wouldn’t do. I can’t help thinking 
about the poor soldier boys who would have to do the fighting. 
That’s what I don’t like about war. Killing off the soldier 
boys.” 

The Cabinet Misters dropped their papers and regarded 
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the Mister in frank amazement, then turned to each other with 
meaning looks. Simon Cameron, then Mister of War, caught 
Seward’s eye and tapped his forehead with his forefinger. 
The Mister ignored them and went on: 

‘‘ What we ought to do is retain the present state of war 
and get up some sort of Sacred Cause for it. It’s a burning 
shame: soldier boys dying by the thousands without any 
Sacred Cause.” 

The great Mister again lapsed into silence. Nine days 
later, on the 28th of April, 1861, the Cabinet Misters watched 
a huge tear well up in Abraham’s eye, totter for a moment on 
the great, rugged lid, then roll down his great, rugged nose 
and mingle with his great, rugged beard. Simon Cameron 
vainly struggled to suppress a sob. Seward buried his face 
in his arms on the table and bawled. Soon, the whole Cabinet, 
profoundly moved by the tear and forgetting for the moment 
all about the war, were crying like babes. Abraham went to 
a corner and wept out his heart. 

In the meantime, murder, arson, mayhem, rape, pillage 
and the other main branches of the military art were being 
practiced on all sides. This state of war was a particularly 


ferocious one, for both armies, being American, were the 
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finest in the world. The northern manufacturers and the 
southern planters had united with the Mister, the Marse and 
the Cabinets, Seniles and Pueriles of both sides in explaining 
to the people that, while the hostilities were to be regretted, 
it was a noble, honorable and decorous thing to die for the 
flag, even without a Sacred Cause, and, as soon as the people 
had got over their first panic, they had seen that this was true. 
Nothing had remained but to explain to them which flag, and 
the gentlemen in Washington had waved the Stars and Stripes 
while the gentlemen in Richmond waved the Stars and Bars 
until the people were worked up to the proper pitch. Fortu- 
nately, no one thought of waving the Star and Crescent, or the 
state of war might have been one of extermination. 

The accompanying illustration, a photograph taken by 
Matthew B. Brady, the noted war photographer, demonstrates 
the lengths to which men are prepared to go when flags of vari- 
ous designs are waved and the spirit of nationalism, the divine 
love of country of which the poets sing, is instilled into them. 
As a result of seven hundred years of migrations and inva- | 
sions of races in Europe and another thousand years of wan- 
dering and intermarriage of individuals over the whole world, 


the soldier at the left has coursing through his veins the proud 
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What loyalty to the flag can be made to lead to 
when the stars and stripes are re-arranged into two 


designs instead of one. 
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blood of the Saxon, Suevic, Tatar, Icelandic, Gothic, Pictish, 


Magyar, Indian, Jewish, Breton, Welsh and Greek races in 
practically equal portions. The soldier on the right is a sim- 
ilar mixture of Basque, Hun, Slav, Lombard, Vandal, Finn, 
Arab, Negro, Jute, Irish, Spanish and Lett. Yet the one is 
happy to die for the Stars and Stripes and the other is over- 
joyed to render a like service to the Stars and Bars. 

This readiness to die for a design printed on bunting is 
common to men of all races or possible admixtures of races. 
It is used to help politicians to rise to greatness, it aids a little 
in keeping down the population and distinguishes, in a broad _ 
sense, mankind from the lower animals. It is immoderately 
romantic and allows men to transcend the realities of 
everyday life in an adventure with death. It is, more- 
over, deliciously, bewitchingly idiotic, mischievous and 
wasteful, and for these qualities very dear to the human 
heart. 

The Americans who had joined the armies because they 
had had nothing in particular to hold them in civilian life and 
those who had joined because of the lovely excitement of the 
thing, fought and bled as readily for the two bunting-designs 


and the two nations as they would have fought for one 
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bunting-design and one nation, or, had those who manage 
these matters so desired it, for thirteen, or thirty, or forty- 
eight bunting-designs and thirteen, or thirty, or forty-eight 
nations. They likewise died as readily, and even in their 
death agonies often remembered which bunting-design they 
had died for and saluted it. 

When this class of men had all died, a draft was enacted 
which brought in all those men who were intensely interested 
in civilian activities and not in the least anxious to take up 
arms to express their loyalty to the bunting-designs. In the 
end, over 2,000 battles had been fought by more than 
3,200,000 soldiers and sailors and the broad sweep of the 
country was smeared with gore and glory. 

In about the middle of the second year of the state of 
war, Abraham, who had not left the Cabinet Room, suddenly 
started up in his chair and smote the table with his great, 
rugged fist. The Cabinet Misters who were still alive pulled 
themselves together and lent their ears to their chief. Those 
who had died of old age or starvation were removed by page 
boys and replaced with fresh ones. . 

“Tve got it! ” announced the Mister. “ I’ve thought up 


a Sacred Cause for the state of war! ” Without explaining to 
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the Cabinet, he snatched up a pen and wrote a proclamation 
freeing all the slaves held in the enemy Public Thing, care- 
fully avoiding any mention of those held in the border States 
of the Union which could, of course, have no possible bearing 
on the Sacred Cause. 

This paper gave the boys in blue something else beside 
the flag to fight for, and the boys in gray something else to 
fight against, and the state of war was thenceforward waged 
with a new vigor. 

“We're for abolition. What are you for? ” the Damned 
Yankees could now shout across the earthworks. 

““ We're for slavery! ” the Johnny Rebs could now shout 
back. 


“ Huzzah for Humanity, Justice and Civilization! 


99 


they 
could both shout, as before, and within a few years the coun- 
try was gloriously ruined. Especially was the South laid waste, 
for their Sacred Cause was outnumbered, nearly three to 
one, and General Robert E. Lee was obliged to surrender to 
the northern commander, General Ulysses S. Grant. 

Price:1,000,000 lives and $9,000,000,000. 

Some of the people said that it had been a wicked and 


useless war; but there are always some people who regard 
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past wars as wicked and useless, future wars as wholly im- 
probable and only imminent wars as just and necessary ones. 
The joy of the great mass of the people knew no bounds. 
America, they told each other, was beginning to do things in 


a big way. 


Though the great War Mister has a secure place in the 
hearts of his countrymen, he has never been given the credit 
he deserves for two immortal services he rendered humanity 
during the troubled times in which he reigned. 

As a measure of economy, to save transportation charges, 
the field of Gettysburg was dedicated, in November following 
the battle, as a national cemetery with impressive formalities. 
When the orators of the day had finished long and flowery 
speeches, the great Mister rose and delivered an address 
which lasted about 99 seconds. The content of the address was 
an apology to the soldier boys for the scurvy trick that had 
been played on them and its language, though exquisite, was 
not without a trace of traditional claptrap, but its astounding 
brevity was an innovation in the art of speechifying. Instead 
of rising and giving him the ovation that he merited, the Mis- 


ter’s auditors were perplexed and disappointed and no orator 
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since his time has abridged a speech by a single hour in imita- 
tion of the splendid example. 

The other service to humanity is even more heartlessly 
ignored. Abraham the Great popularized, if he did not invent, 
the American type of smutty story. Up till his time, American 
smutty stories had been imported from England or trans- 
lated from the French and other foreign languages, and they 
generally had a point, or a moral. The type of story which 


” and 


begins, “It seems there were two traveling men. . . 
ends in a burst of pointless and hilarious coarseness was put 
into circulation by the War Mister and has been of inestima- 
ble value in the transaction of business and the amelioration 
of long and tedious train journeys in America ever since. The 
fact that Americans, while profiting by his legacy daily, have 
withheld their thanks for this boon shows an astounding lack 


of gratitude in their character. The French named a street in 


their capital after General Cambronne for a single dirty word. 


On the evening of the 14th of April, 1865, Abraham at- 
tended Ford’s Theater in Washington. When he entered his 
box, a great burst of applause went up from the house, for 


the people of his time loved and appreciated him. The Mister 
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was obliged to stand up and take bow after bow. An actor out 
of work, standing at the back of the house, became blind with 
jealousy at the sight of a non-Equity man getting such a hand. 
He entered the box from the rear and shot Abraham dead. 
Dead, that is, as far as this mortal coil is concerned. On 
the morrow, God sent a shaft of pure white light down from 
on high to Number 576 Tenth Street, N. W., and sucked his 
immortal soul up to the Public Thing of heaven. There, Abra- 
ham joined the company of the saints, for there is nothing 
that the Almighty admires so much as a man who has served 


as Mister of the United States during a bloody war. 
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THE REIGN OF ANDREW II 
(1865-1869) 


Arnoven ANpREw II HAD BEEN BORN IN 
a log cabin and had acquired the mere rudiments of an edu- 
cation, he made a very mediocre Mister. His great handicap 
was his addiction to the Demon Rum. Up to this time, all the 
Misters had been able to take their liquor or leave it alone, 
but Andrew was a hopeless soak. At his investiture as Vice- 
Mister, in 1864, his friends had been obliged to support him 
to keep him in an upright position and a ventriloquist had to 
be employed in order to produce the effect of his having re- 
peated the oath of office. Profiting by the lesson, the entire 
Cabinet, as soon as the news of St. Abraham’s assassination 
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reached them, surrounded and guarded him until his corona- 
tion as Mister, and that ceremony passed off without incident. 

The position in which the new Mister found himself was 
a peculiarly difficult one: the delicate work of reconstruction 
had to be undertaken. The nation’s house had to be put in or- 
der, arrangements for paying the huge war debt had to be 
made, veterans’ parades had to be reviewed, the negroes (who 
had been told that freedom, idleness and happiness were 
synonyms) had to be disillusioned and set to work again, 
peace with the South had to be signed, all the alluring prom- 
ises that had been made to the soldier boys had to be ex- 
plained away, and the G. A. P. T.* had to be pacified and put 
in its place. These were tasks for a sober mind and Andrew, 
whose absolute integrity and unflinching courage have never 
been questioned by his worst enemies, aceordinaly cut him- 
self down to three pints a day. 

The first and greatest problem was what to do with the 
conquered South. Should the rebel States be allowed to send 


representatives to Congress at once? The Mister said, 


* The Grand Army of the Public Thing, a secret society of the 
veterans formed for the purpose of perpetuating the right to run 


amok which they had enjoyed for four years as soldiers. 
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“Yesh! ” but the Congress, now comfortably Uniboodlist, 
said, “ No!” In order to settle the question, the Congress im- 
peached ‘the Mister and that dignitary retired to the cozy Red 
Room of the Misterly Mansion, returned to his full two quarts 
a day, and guzzled the rest of his term away in peace. 

But the people had become unruly through having been 
buttered up as heroes during the state of war (a situation 
with which governments nearly always find themselves faced 
after a war) and they sent up a mighty hue and cry. Where, 
they wanted to know, were the spoils of victory that they had 
been promised? The unhappy Congress asked them to be 
patient a little. It then enfranchised the negroes, disfranchised 
the whites, and set up a black government in the South. When 
ihe way was thus prepared, the Northerners were provided 
with empty carpet-bags, lined up along the Mason and Dixon 
line, and a bugle was blown as a signal for them to swarm 
over the South and help themselves to what they could 
find. 

When the already ruined South was sucked even drier,” 


the whites in the South again rose up in arms, formed a new 


2 South Carolina’s debt at the end of the war was $5,000,000. 
At the end of the carpet-baggers’ raid it was $30,000,000. 
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army called the Ku Klux Klan,°* shot up a few carpet-baggers 
and, once more, seceded from the Union. 

Some objection was raised to this move in the Congress, 
but when it was pointed out that there was not $4.50 worth 
of portable property or $5 worth of goodwill left in the 
South, the country’s independence was recognized. A second 
Public Thing, called the Confederate States of America, was 
set up with its capital at Richmond, as before, and General 
Robert E. Lee was made Marse for life under the style and 
surname of Robert the Good. He disfranchised the negroes 
and put them back into a new form of slavery called the 
cropper system which was more consistent with modern ideas. 
He performed other wise and constructive works and, in time, 
provided his beggared people with a few people to beg from. 

By God’s grace, Robert the Good has been spared to the 
people of the Confederate States and, though he is now an 


old man, he still reigns over America’s southern neighbor. 


® Not to be confused with the religion of the same name or- 


ganized in our own time. 
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THE REIGN OF ULYSSES THE LION- 
HEARTED (1869-1877) 


In our DAY, THERE IS NOTHING IN THE 
world so obscure as a general in time of peace — which fact 
constitutes a constant menace of war. But in the summer of 
1868, General Grant stood out as excellent Misterly timber. 
Besides being a famous soldier, he had been born in a log 
cabin and had received the scantiest education, having grad- 
uated at West Point. The Uniboodlists therefore nominated 
him and he won the election without difficulty. 

At the outbreak of hostilities in 1861, Ulysses the Lion- 
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Hearted had been 39 years old, a clerk in a leather store at a 
wage of about $600 a year and was regarded by his friends 
as a broken and disheartened man. His friends did not, how- 
ever, realize that in time of peace, talent of one kind or an- 
other is necessary to make a man stand out from his fellows, 
and lasting fame is reserved to such men of genius as Aristotle, 
Michelangelo, Bach and Balzac. In the profession of arms, on 
the other hand, genius is largely a matter of reénforcements, 
and a peace-time failure may become, as Ulysses became, a 
great national hero—dif a war happens along and if the 
troops hold out. 

Not being particularly absorbed by the leather business, 
Ulysses responded promptly to the call of arms. He was almost 
at once made a brigadier-general, for he early showed a com- 
plete disregard for the enemy’s cannon, hurling his troops 
against them as fast as they came from the recruiting bureaus 
with a fine contempt. The line he followed, even when it took 
all summer, was the attrition school of tactics, the specific 
style of which was the rubbing of his troops against the enemy 
until its artillerymen became exhausted from loading and 
firing the cannon and laid themselves open to capture. Some 


jealous generals accused Ulysses of being heartless, but this 
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was unjust, as a single incident from his career will prove. 
During the baitle of the Wilderness, a famished dog dragged 
one of his zouave’s hands into the general’s tent behind the 
lines and began to gnaw it. Ulysses’s great and tender heart 
was profoundly touched by the sight and he shared his own 
dinner with the poor dog, for he could not bear to see a suf- 
fering creature. 

During his reign as Mister, his sublime and soldierly 
simplicity of nature rendered the pocketing of boodle an easy 
matter for all who possessed pockets, and he was immensely 
popular. On this account he came nearer serving three terms 
than any other Mister, for not only was the bag left open to 
members of his own party, but to the Multiboodlists as well. 
Boss Tweed, of New York, was wildly enthusiastic over the 
reign of Ulysses and it is believed that every Multiboodlist 
in the land would have given him his hearty support had he 
chosen to run a third time. His only enemy, Horace Greeley, 
declared in his newspaper, the New York Tribune, that the 
destruction of Chicago by a terrible fire, General Custer’s de- 
feat by the Indians, the panic of 1873, and some of the ex- 
hibits in the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition in 1876, 


were judgments of God against the corruption of the reign, 
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but this was put down to political jealousy. In any case, Ulys- 
ses never touched a penny of the boodle himself and always 
closed his eyes very tightly when his associates did so. 

At the close of the reign, Ulysses made a journey round 
the world to see what the other countries were doing in the 
way of culture and civilization, for he was a man of wide 
interests. Returning home in 1880, he said that his most 
pleasing discoveries had been the saki of Japan, the scotch 
of England, the absinthe of France and the vodka of Russia, 
in the order named. 

He died in 1885, mourned by the entire nation, and his 
body was placed in an elegant tomb on Riverside Drive in 
New York. The tomb cost $1,000,000 and bears the appropri- 
ate inscription: LET US HAVE PEACE, 
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(1877-1897) 


Tue INVENTION OF IRON MEN’ TO PRINT 
newspapers, transport goods, thread needles, mine coal, clean 
ears, read books, wash dishes, build houses, make love, trim 
hats, hear music or do any other work that had previously 


been done by drudges, now released the laboring classes from 


1 All the Iron Men in existence were invented by Americans. 
A Constitutional Amendment in 1896 made it treason, punishable 
by death at the hands of the mob, to credit the invention of any 


Iron Man to a foreigner. 
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the killing toil which had been their lot since Pithecanthropus 
erectus first yielded to the temptation to chip out an eolith. 
One Iron Man could do the work of multitudes of mortal men 
and their entire families, and the workingman, his wife and 
children were no longer obliged to slave eighteeen hours a 
day in order to produce, for example, a single tin of Little 
Giant Bust Developer. Now, the workingman, his wife 
and children could stand in large factories for only twelve 
hours a day turning on and off huge Iron Men that 
spat out innumerable tins of Little Giant Bust Developer 
per day. 

On first thought, it would be supposed that this was a 
great boon to the workingman; for did it not add six hours of 
leisure to his day in which he could read instructive books 
and visit the art museums? But such was not the case. A for- 
eigner, named Karl Marx, sent a band of secret agents to 
America to preach the gospel of discontent, and the working- 
man, instead of devoting his new leisure to church work and 
art as he would have done had he been left alone, spent it all 


listening to the speeches of these agitators. 


9 ? 


“ Property,” said the agitators,” is wrong and hateful. 


Nasty. Mustn’t touch. You are just a lot of slaves to go on 
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working twelve hours a day to amass Property for the fat 
_ hogs in their Fifth Avenue palaces to wallow in. Stop it in- 
stantly! Declare your independence! Cease being slaves! 
Emancipate yourselves! You can do it! The fat hogs in their 
Fifth Avenue palaces depend upon you! ” 

*“ What they say is full of wisdom,” thought the working- 
men, and they organized themselves into an army called the 
Trades Unions, placed square paper caps upon their heads 
by way of uniforms, walked out of the factories and vowed 
that they would not return to them until they were given more 
leisure and a larger share in the nasty old Property. This new 
form of warfare was called striking. 

As soon as news of this reached the Interests (who, thanks 
to the quantity production made possible by the Iron Men, 
had become fabulously wealthy) they formed themselves into 
an army called the Trusts and adopted silk hats and Prince 
Alberts as a uniform. Then, with their great riches, they hired 
the American Army and gave battle to the Trades Unions. 

Owing to the fact that the Trades Unions were fighting 
for a Sacred Cause, while the Interests’ army was fighting 
merely for money, the workingmen won the most important 


battles at the beginning of the war and returned to the 
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An Interest and a Workingman at the beginning of 
the Industrial Revolution when the Brotherhood of 
Man racket was still in its infancy. 
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factories to work only eleven hours a day and for a materi- 
ally increased share in the Property. 

The interests were badly frightened and resolved to safe- 
guard themselves as much as possible against future attacks 
on their Property. The “ Mayors of the Palaces,” as the In- 
terests who lived in Fifth Avenue were called, accordingly 
unbuckled their swords, armed themselves with bags of gold 
instead, and marched on the capital. 

The coup d’état was carried out without a hitch. When 
the Mayors of the Palaces entered the Capitol, the Congress- 
men eagerly snatched the gold and signed oaths of allegiance 
to the Interests and contracts fixing standard rates for future 
services. At the Misterly Mansion, Rutherford the Redeless, 
then Mister, nobly refused the gold, but signed the oath of 
allegiance. The leaders of the two great parties then swore 
that they would never allow a man to run for the office of 
Mister until he had signed the oath. 

From that day on, the Interests ran the country, and ran 
it, it must be admitted, extremely well. If they were sometimes 
harsh and cruel, it was always for the good of the people and 
the Americans always thanked them for it in the end. When 


they decided that every man, woman and child in the country 
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ought to own a tin of Little Giant Bust Developer, many 
people thought they were joking. 


2 


“But that is not necessary,” said the people. “ We do 
not all need Bust Developer.” 

“Use Bust Developer,” replied the Interests, simply, 
through the medium of the journals in which they took out 
advertisements. 

‘We'd rather be flat-chested and put the money by for 
a rainy day,” argued the people, sobered a little. 


5) 


““Use Bust Developer,” repeated the Interests, and this 
time they said it so forcefully and so pointedly that it was 
not long before every man, woman and child in America had 
bought a tin. 

Then, instead of being satisfied at having accomplished 
their purpose, the Interests increased the output of the Iron 
Men, employed artists to design beautiful containers, and an- 
nounced that every self-respecting man, woman and child in 
the country ought to own a neatly packed carton containing 
twelve tins of Bust Developer. 


99 


“Bust Developer,” they proclaimed, “ has become a 


vital necessity. Doctors recommend our new, improved Bust 


Developer. Mrs. Ruby K. Grank, 1689 N. Vannuk St., Des 
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Moines, Iowa, writes that she cannot live without it. Thousands 
of others have found the new cartons of a dozen tins more 
sanitary, more economical, more American. Buy the dozen 
size.” 

Before half of them had had time to open their single 
tins, every man, woman and child in the country was the pos- 
sessor of a neatly packed carton of a dozen. The Interests, 
profiting by the advances made in science during the interval, 
then caused new Iron Men with colossal capacities to be in- 
vented and put gross lots on the market. 

“Only the possession of a gross of tins of Bust Devel- 
oper,’ they announced, and this time the announcement 
had the air of a warning, “ will insure success in business. 
The crowned heads of Europe use our Bust Developer. 
Big business men notice it when men call at their offices 
without owning a gross of tins and place their orders 
elsewhere.” 


‘ we will 


“If we buy a gross,” complained the people, * 
have no money left to buy food.” 

“On the other hand,” said the Interests, “ if you do not 
buy a gross, you will have no money to buy anything. You will 


be FAILURES. Bust Developer is the only remedy known to 
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medical science against CATOPTROPHOBIA, a dread dis- 
ease from which four out of five suffer WITHOUT EVEN 
KNOWING IT. Bust Developer is form-fitting. It ends chafing. 
It protects and deodorizes. It gets distance. If you do not buy 
a gross of Bust Developer, you will die of CATOPTROPHO- 
BIA. You will be LAUGHED AT BY YOUR NEIGHBORS. 
You will be called CHEAP SKATES. You will be UN- 
POPULAR AT PARTIES.” 

The people, petrified with fear, then mortgaged their 
homes, went on diets and bought gross lots of Bust Developer, 
which they stored in their attics. 

Handy crates of a thousand tins were next put out by 
the Interests. With each shipment of a thousand crates they 
sent high powered salesmen, called Shock Troops, who were 
told that they would be shot if they did not mil their quotas. 
The people, having no more money, were given credit and 
signed away the money they would earn in the years to come; 
or they studied at home in their spare time to increase their 
earning capacities. Sub-Interests invented a system of 
“plans” by which a part of people’s incomes were withheld 
and multiplied so that they could buy more Bust Developer. 


Whenever the workingmen struck for higher wages, the In- 
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One of the early and highly successful attempts to 


make America Bust Developer conscious. 
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terests, after a show of resistance, met their demands, and the 
workingmen spent the extra money on Bust Developer. 

Under this system, frightful Crashes occurred peri- 
odically, but they never lasted long and the Interests took ad- 
vantage of them to clean out the surplus Bust Developer so 
that they might start the campaign afresh when the Crashes 
were over. Eventually, every man, woman and child in the 
country owned a mountain of tins of Bust Developer, and as 
they walked round the glittering heaps they rubbed their 
hands together and realized that the possession of them was 
worth every bit of the effort and loss of the enjoyment of life 
that they had cost. They admitted that the Interests, whom 
they had at first thought heartless, were the finest rulers a peo- 
ple could possibly have and they were very happy and very 
proud to live in a country where every man, woman andichild 
could have a mountain of Bust Developer instead of only a 
single tin, and perhaps not even that much, like the poor 


downtrodden people of Europe. 


The Misters of America who held office during the form- 
ative period of the Interest system of government quite nat- 


urally amounted to little more than figureheads and run-and- 
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fetch-its. Rutherford the Redeless alienated his party by 
reéstablishing the coinage of silver dollars which had been dis- 
continued in Ulysses’s time for the reason that they were too 
heavy to carry off in worth while quantities and because they 
showed on a man through his pockets. 

Several amendments to the Constitution were enacted 
during the reign, the most important of which requires every 
adult male in America to place a middle initial between his 
first and last names.” 

James V, who succeeded Rutherford, lost his life through 
being an honest man. 

When the Crédit Mobilier, the corporation which eventu- 
ally received the contract to construct one of the great trans- 
continental railways in America, was passing out large blocks 
of stock to the members of Congress, James, who was then a 
Puerile, refused to accept a cent more than $329 worth, 


stating that he did not deem his vote worth more than that 


2 This amendment has been faithfully respected. In 1918, en- 
forcement officers, posing as hotel clerks, arrested a man who signed 
the register “ John Smith and wife.” But the man was able to prove 
that he had signed a fictitious name, and that his real name was 
Warren G. Harding, which fulfilled the requirements of the law, 
and he was released. 
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amount. He was taunted with the paltriness of this sum 
throughout his campaign for the Misterhood and was dubbed 
“Honest Jim” in derision. Shortly after his coronation, an 
impatient office-seeker, not receiving the job he was after at 
once, concluded that James’s reputation for honesty was 
founded in fact and shot the Mister in revenge. 

The Vice-Mister, Chester, who followed James V, had 
nothing to fear from a reputation for honesty. He had been 
Collector of Customs at New York in the good old days of 
Ulysses and was as rich as some of the Mayors of the Palaces 
themselves. He was a man not without certain gifts. By pull- 
ing his mutton chop whiskers across his lips, he could imitate 
the muted cornet to perfection. 

Grover le Gros followed Chester, was followed by Ben- 
jamin, and then, in 1893, was restored to the throne. During 
the three reigns, several of the most celebrated battles between 
the Trades Unions and the Interests took place and there was a 
severe financial Crash. The State of Wyoming was admitted 
to the Union and women were permitted, for the first time in 
history, to vote and hold public office. The politics of the State 
were at once sweetened, cleansed, purified, scented and dis- 


infected by their influence. 
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Artistically, the epoch is known as the American Renais- 
sance. The quantity production of art by the Iron Men filled 
every home with beautiful Rogers Groups, hand-painted 
frying-pans, stuffed squirrels sous cloche, and horse-hair, an- 
timassacred patent rockers. Bamboo easels bore massive 
gold frames containing miniature seascapes representing 
lighthouse-keepers’ daughters in the act of throwing life 
preservers toward shipwrecks menaced by inlaid, mother- 
of-pearl lightning. Reed portiéres bombilated soothingly in 
every doorway and the scratch-scratch-scratch of drawing pens 
issued from cozy corners where young ladies were beginning 
to take the name of Charles Dana Gibson in vain. Cat-tails 
pierced the openings in ormolu vases and even the you-knows 
in the bathrooms had lilies-of-the-valley painted in their 


bottoms. 
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THE REIGN OF WILLLIAM II 
(1897-1901) 


‘Tur Untnoopiists #AD NO DIFFICULTY 
in deciding upon William McKinley as their candidate in the 
campaign of 1896, for he was the finest and truest party man 
that ever lived. The Multiboodlists, on the other hand, were 
hard put to it. They had an excellent issue in the Silver Ques- 
tion, for no voter had the slightest idea what it was all about 
except that it menaced, in some vague and awful way, busi- 
ness prosperity. But the party had no candidate to expound 


the issue. 
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Finally, after long and bitter argument, the Mullti- 
boodlists hit upon a brilliant idea. It was decided to hold party 
barbecues in all the States at which an elephant (the emblem 
of the Uniboodlists) would be roasted over the pit, and games, 
such as fat men’s races, one-legged races, pie-eating contests, 
spitting matches and other such jolly sports, would be played. 
At the end of the games, a contest would be held, open to the 
men only, to find which could open his mouth the widest — 
the winner to be the one who could produce the greatest dis- 
tance from the base of the nose to the lower incisors and the 
smallest distance between the ears and the corners of the 
mouth. The winner of this contest in each State was to receive 
a sash bearing the name of his State and be sent to the national 
convention of the party in Chicago to compete with the other 
State winners in the finals. The national winner, of course, 
would be the Multiboodlist candidate. 

The excitement that attended the arrival of the State 
winners in Chicago was intense. For two days, mouths were 
measured and losers were eliminated. Mr. New York was dis- 
qualified for having had his mouth slit by a surgeon; Mr. 
Pennsylvania for having no lower incisors. On the third day, 


all the mouths had been measured and it was found that those 
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of Mr. Maine and Mr. Rhode Island were precisely the same 
size. Stretch as they would, neither could outdo the other. 
The contest, to everyone’s dismay, had apparently ended 
in a tie. 

But the gloom that settled over the convention was almost 
instantly dispelled. From the back of the hall a voice suddenly 
rent the air. It was like Jove’s thunderbolts hurled against all 
the powder plants in the land and a mighty thrill ran through 
the delegates. 

“Thou shalt not press down upon the brow of labor this 
crown of thorns; thou shalt not crucify mankind upon a cross 
of gold! ” the voice pealed forth. Eardrums burst like toy 
balloons all over the convention floor and the ecstatic dele- 
gates turned as one man to admire the voice’s owner. 

Framed in the doorway at the back of the convention hall 
stood a young and beautiful man, dressed in the toga of a 
Roman senator, his hair falling in ebon curls about his shoul- 
ders. Across his breast, he wore a sash upon which shone 
forth, in silver letters, the words: MR. NEBRASKA. As he 
stood, he worked his mouth. It opened and shut, spread and 
contracted, sometimes widening till it hid man and door 


from view, then pursing till it was no larger than a pinhole. 
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With his lips flattened, he fanned the air until papers flew 
from the speakers’ pulpit a hundred yards away, and with 
them he pulled tacks from the carpet without bending. Pro- 
ducing a watermelon from beneath his toga, the young man 
put it in his mouth and pronounced the words “ prunes ” and 
“prisms ” distinctly. Then, amid the wildest applause, the 
convention nominated him without measuring his mouth, so 
obvious was it that he possessed an oral cavity far greater 
than any other in the wide world. 

When the Uniboodlists learned that the opposition had 
nominated William J. Bryan (for that was the phenomenon’s 
name) they went to the Interests and said, “Did you hear 
what he said about labor? ” Those who were desirous of press- 
ing down the crown of thorns upon the brow of labor replied 
that they had been in the country at the time the words were 
spoken and could not well have avoided hearing them. Bryan 
made 18,000 speeches during the campaign, while McKinley 
remained at his home in Canton, but, of course, the latter was 


placed upon the throne by the Interests. 


At the end of the first year of William II’s reign, after 


the tariff had been suitably revised, a group of big sugar and 
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tobacco Interests called at the Misterly Mansion on a mission 
of mercy. For three years past, the Revolutionists in the 
island of Cuba had been trying to cast off the Spanish yoke, 
and the sugar and tobacco farmers in the island had been 
trying to cast off the Revolutionist yoke. In the resulting fra- 
cas, several thousands of the farmers had starved to death 
or had been shot by the Revolutionists, or by the Spaniards. 
The big sugar and tobacco men, though they have the reputa- 
tion of being heartless, told the Mister that they were horrified 
to see humanity, justice and civilization thus trampled under 
foot and asked him if something could not be done about it. 

“Would it be all right if I sent a battleship down to 
Havana harbor? ” asked William. 

The big sugar and tobacco Interests moved sharply in 
their chairs. “‘ Wouldn’t a battleship cause trouble? ” they 
demanded. “‘ We don’t want any trouble, you know. Our only 
object is to safeguard humanity, justice and civilization.” 

“Oh, a battleship needn’t cause any trouble,” William 
assured them. “I would, of course, inform the Spanish min- 
ister that it was just a friendly visit.” 

“Tn that case, it might do,” said the Ine ““ Now we 
think of it, there is something nice and friendly-like about 
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a battleship. Just a great, big, overgrown love-canoe. But — 
oh, dear! What if something should happen to it while it was 
in Cuban waters? Wouldn’t that cause trouble? ” 

“ Well,” said William, “we can always send a battle- 
ship down, and if anything should happen to it, we could 
order it home again.” 

“ Not if it gotsun . . . Oh, pshaw! ” said the Interests. 
*“ Let’s not even think such thoughts! We suppose it would be 
a nice big battleship, wouldn’t it? To show Spain how large 
our friendship is, you know.” 

“How about the Maine?” inquired William. 

“Oh, that would be splendid!” cried the Interests. 
“But remember! Don’t get us into any trouble, whatever 
you do! ” 

When the Interests had gone, William II sent for Captain 
Sigsbee, the commander of the Maine, and told him to pre- 
pare his ship for a mission of friendship to Cuba. 

“¢ Shall I empty the powder magazines? ” asked Sigsbee. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t bother,” replied the Mister. “ They’d 
only have to be filled up again after the visit. How do you 
vote, Captain? ” 

“Straight Uniboodlist!” proudly replied Sigsbee, 
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saluting the Mister, the flag and the stuffed elephant that 
William kept in his office. 

“‘ That’s fine,” said the Mister. “‘ But I want to be large 
and give the other fellows a chance, this time. Would you 
mind taking a Multiboodlist crew along on this voyage? And 

. ah... here are two seats for the Havana Opera 


House for yoursl on the 15th of February.” 


All the world knows of the tragedy which brought to 
an end this mission of friendship. When the news of the 
sinking of the Maine reached Washington, William II ordered 
an investigation at once, and appointed a board of inquiry 
composed of four American naval officers. No one believed 
that the Spanish could have been so foolish as to blow up 
a battleship belonging to a power as strong as America, but 
the unbiased board of inquiry examined the wreck and re- 
ported that it had been sunk by a mine. The Spanish govern- 
ment suggested that the inquiry be placed in the hands of an 
international board, but William haughtily refused to listen 
to a proposal which cast doubt on the honor of the four 
American naval officers. 7 

The big campaign button Interests then released the 
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buttons they had made when the Maine sailed and in a short 
time every man, woman and child in the country was wearing 
the stirring slogan REMEMBER THE MAINE on his heaving 
breast. The Yellow Press, the official peril announcer of the 
day, told the people where Spain and Cuba were and what 
they should feel indignant about, and presently, it was time 
for William to write the message to Congress demanding, 
in the name of humanity and in the name of civilization, a 
state of war against the Spanish king, aged 12. 

“ The Spanish king has forced this state of war upon us 
by treacherously murdering 260 American bluejackets,” said 
the message. “ We have no quarrel with the Spanish people, 
etc., etc.” 

The Mister then called for 200,000 volunteers, and a 
million men who were not otherwise occupied at the moment 
stepped forward, saying, “Here we are! Take us!” 

The state of war which followed turned out to be far 
and away the most delightful state of war America had ever 
engaged in. It took place about thirty years after the Civil 
War, so that a new generation which had never smelt gun- 
powder had had time to grow up. It happened during the 


summer, and thus provided vacation trips for thousands who 
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detest war but adore warriors. 
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could not otherwise have afforded them, for Bust Developer 
had gone up in price. The Americans entered it perfectly sure 
they could whip Spain. It was not a very expensive war, 
costing, as it did, only $25,000,000 to carry on and $800,- 
000,000 in boodle. It was small enough to make individual 
heroes stand out in bold relief. And, best of all, only 487 
men were killed in battle and another 2,000 or so by fever 
and poisoned tinned beef. When it was over, the American 
people thanked the Mister for having thought of having it. 

For several years after the war, the kinematograph, 
which was just beginning to replace the arts of the dime novel, 
the merry-go-round and the circus, showed views of American 
troopers pursuing the natives in the new island empire, which 
America had taken from Spain, over hill and dale in the 
effort to catch them and acquaint them with the blessings of 
American rule. 

Three years later, an anarchist shot William II and sent 


him to join William I, the first Martyred Mister. 
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THE REIGN OF THEODORE THE WELL- 
BELOVED (1901-1909) 


Dorine tHe REIGN oF THEODORE THE 
Well-Beloved, the price of seats in the Congress fell to an 
average of $250, and some went for as little as $150 and 
$175 to unenthusiastic bidders. On only five occasions dur- 
ing the seven years and a half did a quorum bother to show 
up in either House, so slim had become the pickings. 

This state of affairs was due to the fact that the Mister, 
coming to the throne through the Vice-Misterhood, had not 
been required to sign the oath of allegiance to the Interests. 
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Having early shown a marked preference for having his 
name in the papers to performing his duties according to the 
established rules, Theodore grasped the occasion to attack 
the Interests frantically, gleefully and continually. 
Naturally, the Interests were hurt. They complained that 
they deserved better treatment from one who had been born 
a gentleman and, since he lived in Long Island, one upon 
whom they had learned to look as a neighbor. Had they not, 
the Interests wished to know, run the country well? Had they 
not made it the richest in the world? Had they not provided 
the poor with a galaxy of spectacular millionaires to boast 
about? Had they ever let down a government official or been 
late with a check? Had they ever robbed individual cit- 
izens too directly? Had they not refused to accept 
any moneys that did not come from the great mass 
of the people through their chosen representatives in 
the Congress? Had they ordered but one state of war, 
and that a cheap one? And had not that state of war been 
Theodore’s stepping-stone to glory? Assuredly, this was 
scurvy treatment they were being accorded. With this bad 
neighbor and little brother of the press upon the throne, 


bawling out names and addresses in public and stubbornly 
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refusing to listen to reason, there was only one thing left for 
the Interests to do: that was to withdraw from politics until 
an election could be arranged. 

The party leaders were in a panic and the Congressmen 
looked forward with terror to the prospect of living on their 
bare salaries for three more years. But the Interests were ada- 


mant. 


Theodore, being a gentleman, felt under no obligation | 


to behave as one — which is one of the charming things about 


the well-born. His reign was as gaudy and hilarious as a | 


circus and it was precisely to the people’s taste. They gave 
him a majority at the polls in 1904 that made vote control 
impossible and Theodore stayed on as Mister until 1909. 
The suffering in the Congress became acute toward the end of 
the reign and had to be relieved by shipments of money and 
provisions from the Confederacy and other friendly nations. 
The party leaders raised the commissions on postmasterships 
and other federal jobs from 5% of the salary to 10%, but 
the extra money thus collected did not suffice to keep the 
politicians in the style to which they had become accustomed. 

When he first came to the throne, Theodore the Well- 
Beloved was handicapped by the period of mourning for the 
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late William II. But as soon as it was over, he put on his old 
Rough-Rider uniform and shot up Pennsylvania Avenue, just 
to let the press and the people know that he had begun to 
reign. From that moment on, he always wore some sort of 
fancy dress, establishing a precedent which has been followed 
by all subsequent Misters. When not in his Rough-Rider outfit, 
he would dress himself as a cowboy, or as an Indian, for he 
loved the West. When occasion demanded, he would appear 
as Harlequin or Pantaloon, or sometimes stark naked with 
his nose painted green. This delighted the people no less than 
it delighted the press photographers and it may be said with 
certainty that the popular song of the period, “‘ Oh, Theodore, 
We You Adore! ” expressed the state of the heart of America | 
exactly. 

On the afternoon of his coronation, he tore down, single- 
handed, the Misterly Mansion and had it built over again 
to suit his own tastes. The center of the new group of buildings 
was a huge pavilion fitted out with desks, typewriters, tele- 
phones, and telegraph instruments, and surrounded by dormi- 
tories for 25,000 stenographers — all ex-cowboys or ex- 
members of the New York police force. In this pavilion, the 
Mister spent the hour between noon and one o’clock dictating 
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all the news stories and editorials in all the evening news- 
papers in the land. From midnight until one in the morning he 
got out the morning papers in the same fashion. Before the 
end of his reign, he was also dictating the advertisements in 
the newspapers and writing all the articles in the magazines. 

Around the Press Pavilion were laid out tennis, basket- 
ball and handball courts, football fields, shooting galleries 
and swimming pools. On the site of the East Room, a bull 
ring was built. A large gymnasium completed the group and 
the whole was encircled by cinder, turf and tanbark tracks. 
The Mister’s office was placed in the branches of a great elm 
tree so that he could be as much as possible among the birds 
and squirrels and other wild life that he loved so well, and 
also to enable him to swing from limb to limb and drop down 
upon any department of the government that needed his per- 
sonal attention in far less time than it would have taken him 
to make the journey on horseback. 

Thus organized, the government functioned at high 
speed. “ Dee-lighted! ” Theodore would shout from the elm 
tree and the word would be printed in all the papers in letters 
a foot high and in red ink — green ink on St. Patrick's Day. 
“Square deal!” “ Mollycoddles! ” “‘ Malefactors of great 
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wealth! ” “ Predatory Interests! ” “‘ Muckrakers! ” “Liars!” 
“ Thieves! ” “Race suicide!” The glorious words would 
issue from the foliage along with great clouds of state papers 
and the people would drop to their knees and render thanks 
that they had so great and wise a Mister to rule over them. 
The Mister was never so happy as on those rare occasions 
when an Interest could be inveigled into coming to the Mis- 
terly Mansion on some vague promise that he might hear 
something to his advantage. Theodore would always meet him 
at the gate and show him over the grounds personally. When 
the gymnasium was reached, Theodore would demonstrate 
how he kept his abdomen down by bending-over exercises and 
the Interest would be invited to try them himself. On the first 
bend, Theodore would fetch him a mighty clout on the rump 
with a huge slapstick he kept for the purpose. This “Big 
Stick,” as it came to be called, made a loud and fearsome 
report and the Interest would be badly frightened, but it did 
him no permanent harm. Theodore, however, would be con- 
vulsed with glee. “‘ Ee-yippy! Whoop-ee! ” he would yell, and 
dash out of the gymnasium to run around the cinder track a 
score of times at lightning speed. Then he would swarm up 
the elm tree and write a book about “ How to Know the Wild 
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Flowers,” or shoot at glass balls thrown into the air by the 
Mister of State, or order the navy to sail round the world to 
impress the people in foreign parts, or do any of the other 
thousand and one things that he did better than any living 
man. 

Theodore had forty-six large and powerful teeth which 
won him much fame at home and abroad as a statesman of the 
first rank. It was with them that he bit through the celebrated 
Culebra Cut in the Panama Canal. A little later, his wonderful 
teeth saved the United States from a serious state of war. 
A runaway slave, or cropper, named Booker T. Washington, 
escaped from the Confederate States by swimming the Poto- 
mac River at night, landing at Georgetown a little above the 
national capital. The Confederate State Department at once 
sent a note to the American State Department demanding the 
cropper’s immediate return and went so far as to order a regi- 
ment (the First Virginian Bloodhounds) to the bridgehead. 
The Confederate Jingo party spread a slogan: ‘‘ What we did 
in 65, we can do in 05! ” For a while, the amicable relations 
between the two countries were sorely strained. — 

When the affair was called to Theodore’s attention, he at 


once invited the cropper to lunch at the Misterly Mansion 
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Good in Richmond. When Robert received the photograph 
he was so badly frightened that he dispatched an apology to 
Theodore and sent Booker T. Washington his unconditional 
freedom. 

When his reign was over, the people of the country 
wished to elect Theodore the Well-Beloved for life, but the 
Mister desired to travel in the great open spaces of the globe 
where he could breathe deeply after his long confinement in 
the elm tree, and the people respected this wish as they had 
respected all his wishes. They made him promise, however, 
that he would come back to them in 1913, after he had got 
his lungs full of air, and Theodore placed his best friend 
on the throne to make sure of finding everything as he had left 


it when he should return. 
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To rae AMAZEMENT OF THE WORLD IN 
general and of Theodore the Well-Beloved in particular, Wil- 
liam III, once invested with the purple, cast out all the Theo- 
doric policies and restored the status quo. He had not been 
on the throne a fortnight before he passed the government 
back into the able hands of the Interests. The people were well 
enough pleased with this normal condition of affairs, but 
Theodore, in Africa, flung his express rifle into the Victoria 


Nyanza and, bellowing like a wild bull moose, swam all the 
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way home and burst furiously into the Misterly Mansion 
with the intention of tearing his false friend limb from limb. 
William met him at the gate and disarmed him with a bland 
smile. He then showed the ex-Mister over the grounds. To 
Theodore’s horror, the gymnasium had been turned into a 
kitchen and the great Press Pavilion into a vast dining room. 
An army of cooks from all nations had been lodged in the 
dormitories. Theodore was speechless with rage, but William 
continued smiling and led his visitor to the vault where the 
crown jewels were kept. Indicating the Misterly coronet re- 
posing at the top of the heap on its plush cushion, he said, 
simply: 

““ Mine now.” 

With a howl of despair, Theodore departed and William 
retired to the dining room, tucked the corner of a napkin into 
his collar and remained there throughout the balance of his 
term, sampling the delicacies and the grands plats of the 
earth. 

It must not be supposed that William’s reign was a 
failure. On the contrary, it was one of the most successful in 
American history. The Interests were experts at government 


by this time — far more capable than kings, Misters, or even 
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the sovereign people. When the census of 1910 came to be 
taken, it was found that the world was rich in the possession 
of 92,000,000 Americans; that those Americans were worth 
$60,000,000,000; that 7,366,000,000 ounces of fish had been 
caught in their fisheries in a single year; that the nearest star 
was 24,000,000,000 miles away; that a bubble of hydrogen 
gas no larger than the head of a pin contained 19,000,000,- 
000,000 atoms, or no fewer than 34,200,000,000,000,000 
electrons! When the Americans read these astounding figures 
in their newspapers they became dizzy and quivered with 
pride, as well they might, for if one stops to think that a per- 
son counting at the rate of 60 per minute could not count up 
to 1,000,000,000 in the longest lifetime, one begins to form 


some conception of what a glorious reign William III’s really 


was, 
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THE REIGN OF THOMAS II 
(1913-1921) 


Tue Mutrrsoopiists REGARDED WITH 
consternation their prospects of winning the election of 1912. 
Theodore the Well-Beloved had announced his intention of 
running on the opposition ticket. A caucus was held to talk 
the situation over and the party leaders had practically de- 
cided not to put a candidate into the field at all, so meager 
seemed the chance of winning with anyone against so formi- 
dable a rival. Then a young man, new to politics and full of 
fresh ideas, put forward a brilliant suggestion. Seizing a 
telegraph form, he wrote out a message. 
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““ Send copies of this to ali the Uniboodlist leaders,” he 
said, and passed the message to his elders. This is what they 
read: 

ALL IS DISCOVERED STOP FLY AT ONCE 

The young man’s suggestion was adopted and acted 
upon. Hundreds of Uniboodlist leaders left the country dur- 
ing the week that followed, and those who remained behind 
were so ill at ease and confused that they allowed their party 
to split and fall to pieces — and the Multiboodlist candi- 
date, Thomas II, was elected. 

Except for a brief two years as Sub-Mister of New Jer- 
sey, the new Mister had had no experience in government; 
but he had had a long training in the art of guiding and 
molding the adolescent mind as president of a great uni- 
versity. He adopted the doctor’s cap and gown as his official 
uniform, and never put it aside during his eight years in 
office, though he varied the color to suit the day or season: 
wearing green in the spring, rose in summer, beige in au- 
tumn and white in winter. On national holidays, he wore a 
red and white striped gown with a blue mortar board and 
on Sundays he attended church in a black gown and a 
golden halo. 
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Having acquired a unique mastery of the American 
tongue as a college professor, he knew how to make lovely 
speeches, and the people, who had expressed their distrust 
in him by giving his scattered opponents a million more votes 
than they had given him, listened to the speeches, wondered 
what the words meant and began to feel that, perhaps, after 
all, he might do well enough as their Mister, and they settled 


down to the enjoyment of the fruits of Progress. 


While the people of America were wallowing in the out- 
put of the national cornucopia, counting and recording and 
arranging the tins of Bust Developer into neat little stacks, 
or burrowing into their mountains of tins and allowing them 
to run through their fingers and pouring them over their 
heads; a great war — by far the greatest war that had ever 
been fought in the history of the universe — broke out in 
Europe. 

So suddenly had the war broken out that the Americans, 
who had forgotten that Europe existed, found it difficult to 
realize what had happened. They had simply come down to 
breakfast one morning and there it was in their newspapers. 


The big story ran all the way across the top of page one, down 
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the right-hand five columns, and over to page two. As soon | 
as they had asceriained who had won the ball games and fixed | 
the changes in the standings of the teams in their minds, the 
Americans read of the doings of uhlans and cuirassiers, cos- 
sacks and dragoons, hussars and lancers, of fortresses and 
frontiers, howitzers and shrapnel, of flanking movements 
and frontal assaults, and the magic words thrilled them to 
the marrow. They could hear the rattle of musketry as they 
crushed their corn flakes, and when they dashed their spoons 
against their teeth they heard sabers clattering against the 
flagstones of conquered villages. 

Since the foundation of the Public Thing, the Ameri- 
cans had spent twenty years, or an average of one day a week, 
at war, and they had gladly handed over $8 in taxes for war 
to every $1 for all other government activities during their 
national life; but, as the wars had all been forced upon them, 
and had all been waged in behalf of humanity, justice and 
civilization, the Americans could hardly be counted as a war- 
like people. It was, therefore, as amateurs that they followed, 
with breathless interest, the push of the German army to the 
heart of France, its repulse at the Marne, and its final stand 


at the Aisne. 
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At last, when the armies had “ dug in’ 


ue 


and the more 
spectacular maneuvres were over, the Americans looked up 
from their newspapers and began to ask each other — tim- 
idly, at first, lest they expose their ignorance — what the war 
was all about. Presently, when it was discovered that nobody 
knew, they stopped asking each other, and began telling 
each other. Small, private wars broke out all over America 
and the magazines, in the interests of peace, engaged experts 
to write articles explaining the true causes of the European 
conflict. 

“ The war,” the articles said, in substance, “ is the inev- 
itable outcome of deep-seated causes.” 

That was enough for the majority of the people. They 
accepted the explanation, adopted it as their own, and an- 
nounced that they were ready to break anybody’s face who 
disagreed with it. 

But a professional spiritualistic medium in Jefferson 
City, Missouri, who held séances Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings and spent the rest of his time writing letters 
to the magazines and newspapers, took exception to the ex- 
planation and addressed an epistle to the editor of the maga- 


zine in which he had read it. It ran: 
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dere Sir, i receve your valude magazine regalery 
and cannot live without it which is the best of its kind in 
the world but i shoud like to ast the riter of the artical 
about the war in the dec. number what Causes? thanking 
you in advanse and asuring you of my devosion to your 
valude publication i am sincerly yours. 


yours truly. 


PRO BONO PUBLICO. 
P. S. —i bet you havn't got the “ guts” to publish 
this leter. 


Now, editors pay a great deal of attention to letters of 
this kind, for they feel that they represent the Average Read- 
er’s point of view instead of the Average Letter Writer’s. Con- 
sequently, it was turned over to the author of the war article 
with the request that he elaborate his statements in a fresh 
article. 

“This frightful war,” clicked out the expert’s type- 
writer, almost of its own accord, “ is the unavoidable conse- 
quence of the international hatred and rivalry born of and 
fostered by secret diplomatic machinations during the past 
fifty years in Europe.” 


The majority of the people again accepted this 
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explanation as final; but Pro Bono Publico dispatched an- 


other letter from Jefferson City. 


dere Sir, your magazine is the first to be wore out 
in my wateing room it makes such a hit with my clints 
but what your war riter says is the Cause of the war 
cannot be for are we not taut in our schools as children 
that hatered and rivaltry between the nations is just and 
good? acording to him if hatered and rivaliry brings 
on war then they would be nothing for us to do but go on 
fiteing untill the best nation on erth (that is the good old 
U.S.A. of coarse) has fot and licked all the other nations 
off the face of the erth and go on fiteing untill the best 
state has won and then go on keeping it up untill the 
best man has won and is left alone all by his lonesome 
in the world. because everybody hates his next dore 
naybor like poison and is his rival the same as the nations 
are the same but that dont make war but it makes 
pride and go getiveness. if you dont beleve what i say 
ast any Busness man worthy of the name if rivaltry and 
hatered is not the cause of bigger and better Busness 


and Progres and not the cause of war. 
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“ The true cause of the war,” then put forward the mag- 
azine writers, “ lies in the vast and intricate network of offen- 
sive and defensive alliances and treaties that existed between 
the governments of Europe and of which the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente were the chief.” 

After the usual complimentary phrases addressed to the 


magazine, Pro Bono Publico wrote: 


what country ever paid the slitest bit of attention 
to a treety it dident want to pay attention to? what about 
the treety italy had with germany and austary? and 


what about germanys treety with the belgiums? 


“Then it is militarism,” said the sweating authors. 
“‘Militarism, pure and simple, is the cause of the war. The 
war was created merely to put to some use the vast armies and 


navies the European nations had been organizing.” 


fiddlesticks!!! (wrote Pro Bono Publico) have we 
not been told on good awtharity that keeping up the 
Army and the Navy is the best inssurence against war? 
and besides i hope you dont think us taxpayers pays our 


taxes to have a Army and Navy to fite wars with not at 
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all as we hate the very idea of war. it is to have prades 
with and carry Old Glorry down Main street to the tune 
of fife and drum. 


““ Well, then,” wrote the writers, “the war is being 
waged against the Kaiser, personally, because he is an arro- 
gant and a dangerous lunatic and a menace to world peace.” 


Jefferson City was heard from as follows: 


that arguyment wont hold no watter. it apears to 
me the kaiser has got his wish if what you say is true 
for where is world peece at Now? in concludeing i would 
say as of yours proximo was Alexander the grate and 
julis Ceser and ST. GEORGE dangerous lunatiks?!!? 


and Napolyon??!!!?!? 


The magazine writers removed their coats and rolled 
up their sleeves. 

“This war,” they wrote, “is being fought to curb Ger- 
many’s gluttonous thirst for colonial expansion which men- 
ACES. es a 

Before they had had time to finish this explanation, the 


British Foreign Office sent up such a hue and cry about the 
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German atrocities in gallant little Belgium that the writers 
were obliged to devote their energies to pieces about hu- 
manity and international law. This gave them a breathing 
space, and when the indignation over German barbarity had 
calmed down a little, they returned to the task of explaining 
the war with a more cynical air. 

“ The causes of the war lie deeper than we have thus far 
looked for them. It is, at bottom, a war between Liverpool and 
Hamburg, between Havre and Bremen. It is a war for indus: 


trial supremacy. It is a business war.” 


Ha Ha Ha (wrote Pro Bono Publico) your riter 
makes me laugf. even if they are forenners these here 
uropeen Busness men has got better sence than to bust up 
there markets and ruinate there stock exchange and 
money just because they is sore at each other. they no 
as well as we do that the fat pickings in a war is on the 
side of the newtril countrys and they woud not have 
alloud no war in there own countrys excep mayby a little 
one to go out and lick a small coliny of niggers some- 
wheres to take there gold mines away from them or 


something of the kind. 
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“Very well, then,” screamed the magazine writers, who 
were now quite frantic, “ this war is being fought by the Cen- 
tral Powers uniquely to avenge the murder of the Austrian 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand at the hands of what they call 
a young Serbian citizen. The Allies are defending their honor, 
for they know that the assassin was not a Serbian, but a Bos- 
nian, and a member of the loathsome Black Hand Society.” 

When Pro Bono Publico read this, he was silenced. 
Thoughts of the old days filled his mind and stirred his soul. 
The clash of metal upon metal reached his ears from the 
battlefields of Europe and he saw a feudal baron, mounted on 
a milk-white charger, brandishing his sword and leading his 
vassals against the neighboring castle to avenge the murder 
of a kinsman. He saw the other side swoop down from their 
hilltop, shouting, “‘ Death to the others and long live us! ” He 
heard the crunch of hauberks under horses’ hoofs and the 
ripping of wood as lances doubled against breasts. He smelt 
the blood oozing from fissures in the armor of loyal vassals 
dying in the service of their lords, using their last gasps to 
declare that their castles, their colors, their hilltops and their 
seigneurs were undoubtedly the finest in the world. 


As he dreamed this splendid dream, Pro Bono Publico 
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came slowly to the realization that, without question, the 
noblest occupation to which man could possibly turn his hand 
here below is the cracking open of an enemy’s skull with 
some blunt instrument. At the Wednesday evening séance, he 
caused the materialization of the spirits of Alexander the 
Great, Julius Cesar, Napoleon and St. George, who told his 
clients that the murder of the Austrian Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand was the true and only cause of the war, and that a more 
magnificent war for a nobler cause had never been fought. 
The clients vowed that these great captains of the past could 
not speak other than the truth and they agreed that the war 
was, indeed, a magnificent one. From that time forward, 
people spoke no more of the “ European War” but of the 


“Magnificent War,” and so it has been known ever since. 


Meanwhile, the clerks and peasants of Europe were be- 
ing hacked, blown and burnt into small, quivering bits and 
strewn about the meadows of France and other regions. In 
America, the Iron Men, which had long since ceased to turn 
out Bust Developer and had devoted themselves merely to 
the manufacture of the tins and labels — for it was only the 


possession of Bust Developer that was desirable and no one 
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ever dreamed of opening a tin to use the contents — were 
now shut down and converted into munitions machines. Tins 
of Bust Developer were still made by a few volunteers, for 
they had become a vital necessity to the people, but they were 
of inferior quality, being whittled out of wood and silvered in 
imitation of the genuine article. The tin was being converted 
into shells and was too precious to be wasted on vital necessi- 
ties. 

The Interests sold the shells to the belligerent countries 
at enormous profits for money borrowed from the American 
banks. When the British Grand Fleet threatened (as it con- 
tinued to threaten throughout the war) to leave its base and 
blockade Europe, cutting off the Central Powers as customers 
and leaving the Interests only the Allies, the Interests sent up 
a fearsome hue and cry. 

“ America,” they protested, “stands, and always has 
stood, for the freedom of the seas! ” 

They asked the Mister to recall that fact, forcibly, to 
England. 

But, despite the loss of the Central Powers as customers, 
the American balance of trade rose from $690,000,000 to 


$3,000,000,000 in two short years, and the Interests told the 
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Mister not to mind what they had said in wrath. Thomas II 
assured them there was no cause for alarm. 

“America is too proud to fight,” he said, and issued 
a proclamation setting aside a day for national prayer for 
the freedom of the seas. 

When the Germans blew up a shipload of munitions in 
1915, the Mister addressed a strong note of protest to the 
German government. “ International law and common de- 
cency forbid you to murder innocent American citizens upon 


> 


the high seas,” it said in effect, for, indeed, there had been 
some Americans on the Lusitania. The note was given to Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, then Mister of State, to be read by him across 
the sea in his mightiest and most awful voice. Bryan did read 
the note, but it was remarked that he turned his back to Ger- 
many when he did so and read it out towards his own country; 
no one knew why. When a second note was given him, Bryan 
glanced over it, became sick in his office, and resigned, at last, 
from politics. 

““ Even I,” his letter to the Mister read, “‘ who have seen 
queer goings on during two decades in national politics, can- 
not stomach this.” 

He returned to the Chatauqua circuit, and a little later 
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became a Saviour. While engaged in driving the biology 
teachers from the templed hills of Tennessee, in 1925, He was 
taken by a savage band of heretics and crucified. On the third 
day, His body rose from the tomb and it was stuffed, with 
the mouth open at its maximum, and placed in the Natural 
History Museum in New York, where it is an object of pil- 
grimage and veneration. 

The whole world, with the exception of America, Eng- 
land and Andorra, was soon drawn into the Magnificent War 
and the Interests rubbed their hands together and purred over 
the reverie of what the American balance of trade might 
eventually reach. When the English dropped their policy of 
armed neutrality in 1916 and entered the war on the side 
of their customers, the Interests purred even louder than ever 
and increased munitions workers’ wages to$5,000 a day 
without their having asked. 

Presently, however, a series of events took place which 
struck terror to the Interests’ hearts. Russia had got enough 
of the war and was starting home. The Italians continued to 
get nowhere in particular with their part of it. The English, 
when they arrived in France, saw that it was quite impossible 


to stand up under the German fire, dug themselves in to a 
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depth of 300 feet, and turned all the glory of holding the 
line over to the French. The armies of Portugal and San 
Marino had both lost their trigger fingers and were no longer 
effective. The Interests began to ask themselves how much 
longer the French could hold the fort single-handed, and who 
would pay the bills for munitions if they failed in the end to 
do so. Furthermore, the Huns had set up the practice of using 
submarines to blow up shipments of munitions, so that they 
could never be sure of delivering the goods even after they 
had been ordered and sent off. 

They therefore called on the Mister and said, “ We’ve 
been thinking things over and we’ve come to the conclusion 
that, after all, the interests of humanity, justice and civiliza- 
tion demand our entry into the Magnificent War.” 

Thomas II tucked up his gown, ran out onto the Misterly 
Mansion lawn, put his ear to the ground, listened attentively 
for a moment, then went back to where the Interests were wait- 
ing for his answer. 

“Come back and see me on the... ah. . . 8th of 
November,” he said. 

During the Misterly campaign that followed shortly after 


this interview, Charles E. Hughes, the Uniboodlist candidate, 
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based his appeal to the voters on the issues of woman suf- 
frage, child labor, the Edict of Nantes, the Einstein theory 
of relativity and the feasibility of constructing a canal 
through the isthmus of Suez. Thomas, on the other hand, had 
7,000,000 enlarged crayon portraits of himself struck off 
and disseminated through the land. Across the bottom, they 
bore the simple legend: 


HE KEPT US OUT OF WAR. 


As soon as he was elected, he telephoned the Interests 
and said, “‘ Now what was it you wished to see me about? ” 

The Interests repeated that the time had come to crush 
the Hun and assure the victory for the champions of humanity 
and justice. Thomas then sat down and wrote out a series of 
notes addressed to the German government. The crescendo of 
indignation in the notes was finely executed and they made 
a tremendous impression on the American people when they 
were printed in their newspapers. Some of the notes were 
actually forwarded to the German government and on the 
2nd of April, thirty days after his second coronation, Thomas 
II was able to go before the Congress and demand a state of 


war, 
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. Diagramming all his thrilling phrases on a large black- 

board and parsing the nouns as he spoke, he sketched in the 
history of the misadventures of humanity, justice and civiliza- 
tion since 1914, 

““We draw our swords,” he said, “for those things 
which we hold nearest our hearts! ” He reached for his sword 
at this point, but, finding that his valet had neglected to fasten 
one to his person, he put his hand over his heart, instead. 
In doing so, he dislodged a dozen tins of Bust Developer 
from his left-hand breast pocket and they fell to the floor 
with an embarrassing clatter. Thomas, however, kicked them 
out of the way and continued with his speech. “We have no 
quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling toward 
them but one of sympathy and friendship. This state of war 
is to be waged against the Imperial German government. 
The world must be made safe for Democracy! ” 

Four days later, when the Interests had succeeded in 
making the reluctant Congress see the Light, America ofh- 
cially accepted the state of war which the Imperial German 
government had thrust upon it. 

Thomas then issued a call for volunteers, and 392 men, 


who had not been reading the detailed accounts of trench 
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warfare in the newspapers and who had not studied the excel- 
lent photographs of cadavers rotting in No Man’s Land which 
were printed in the rotogravure sections, stepped forward as 
one man, saying, “ Here we are! Take us! ”’. 

But, in order to maintain the American ideals of equal- 
ity and to prevent these men from standing out in too sharp 
contrast from their fellows, a selective draft was passed and 
soon America had selected 4,000,000 men to hurl at the 
Imperial German government. Once in olive drab, they 
all regretted, as Nathan Hale on the scaffold with a rope 
around his neck had regretted, that they had but one life to 
give for their country. 

Thomas next disbanded the Congress and caused ten 
shirts to be stuffed and set up around his Cabinet table. More 
shirts were set up at the headquarters of the General Staff and 
one of the wonderfully handsome and lifelike wax figures 
used by the New York department stores for the display of 
men’s clothing was dressed in a uniform with a Sam Browne 
belt and sent to France as general of the expeditionary 
forces. All the laws were next set aside for the duration 
of the war and Thomas proclaimed himself Kaiser of 


America. 
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“We must show something 
|(to) Government 
the 
Imperial it ican comprehend,” 
German <i 


he said in explanation. 

The Interests, whose modesty prompted them to keep 
as much in the background as possible, hired themselves out 
to Thomas to act in an advisory capacity at salaries of only 
$1 per year. j 

The women’s clubs and the Boy Scouts were then armed 
with blacksnake whips and sent out to round up the slackers 
and to collect twenty-five thousand millions of dollars to 
run the war with. The newspapers were ordered to cease 
publishing pictures of cadavers and to run only photographs 
of Liberty Loan meetings and celebrated cinema stars who 
had sacrificed their careers to mingle with the boys in the 
training camps on nearly equal terms to keep up their morale. 
Since the American people knew nothing whatever about the 
Germans beyond the facts that they drank a great deal of 
beer and that their kaiser’s mustaches turned heavenward, 
the newspapers were also directed to inform America that 


the Huns had hair all over their bodies and that they made 
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a practice of eating their young. Pro Bono Publico, in Jeffer- 
son City, was arrested and interned as a suspicious character. 
Whenever a citizen was found dashing around the parks 
or fields, babbling and salivating and praising God that he 
was too old for the draft or was suffering from some dread 
disease that made him ineligible, he was lassoed by the Boy 
Scouts and trained as a “ Four-Minute Man” to make 
speeches in the theaters and motion picture cathedrals. 
Soon, shiploads of American soldiers were on their 
way to the trenches, while millions more were being trained 
in the camps, which now dotted the land, to run bayonets into 
straw dummies, fling hand grenades and charge into barbed 
wire. The men, once into the spirit of the thing, found war 
more fun than pitching horseshoes and beating up lieutenants 
in the more obscure sections of the camps, more fun than doing 
what they used to do every Saturday night. That only a 


trifling number of Y. M. C. A.” secretaries were run through 


1 The “ Young Messiahs’ Choral Association,” an organization 
of Saviours who went “ over there ” to protect God’s interests during 
the war and to wash out soldiers’ mouths with soap and water after 
they had sung “Mademoiselle from Armentiéres,” was generally 
known as the “ Y. M. C. A.,” or simply as the “ Why? ” 
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with bayonets is proof of the splendid spirit of patriotism, 
sacrifice and service that had been developed in the troops. 
When the army arrived in France, the French soldiers 
told them what the war was all about, for the common soldiers 
were the only ones who knew, and after the American con- 
scripts had recovered from their amazement, they had many 
a good laugh at the expense of the people back home who still 
thought it was for democracy. However, they were careful 
not to mention the real cause of the war in their letters home, 
both on account of the censor and lest the war be stopped, for 
by that time they had learned to appreciate the comfortable 
feeling that comes of thinking, “To-morrow I may die — 
to-day, I shall therefore let ’er rip! ” Only the more thought- 
ful members of the expeditionary forces were frightened. 
When the war was over, Thomas II took ship and went 
to Europe to arrange the Peace. He was met in Paris by the 
Prime Ministers of England, France and Italy and the four 
venerable statesmen held a secret council which lasted several 
weeks. When they emerged, the Peace had been arranged. Its 
conditions were: Germany was to have the credit for having 
won the war, Italy was to keep all that she had taken from 


the enemy, France was to get all the glory, America was to 
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have the credit for disinterestedness, and England was to 
get all the indemnity and former German colonies. After 
some protest by the English, this Peace was signed. 

Thomas II then went home, considered what he had 
done during his term as Mister, and died of shame — or, at 
least, so his friends claim. 

More than 10,000,000 people were killed in the Mag- 
nificent War and it cost $285,000,000,000 — but glory, like 


Bust Developer, had gone up in price. 
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‘Tuomas II was THE LAST OF THE MISTERS 
of the United States. 

When the Magnificent War was over, the governing 
classes in all the nations of the earth felt that, if the respect 
and devotion of their populations was to be regained, the old | 
names of the various forms of government would have to be 
changed and new ones written down in their places. Russia 
had already staggered the world by making such a change 
and most of the other nations were shortly to follow suit. In 
Russia, the czar had been shot, the purple plush had been 
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ripped from the throne and the hateful chic had been removed 
from the soldiers’ uniforms. The throne had been re-uphol- 
stered in calico, a newspaper man had been placed upon it 
with the title of commiczar, and the soldiers had been dressed 
in villainously ugly costumes which were more in keeping 
with the people’s taste. The Russian Interests had been forced 
to put aside their silk hats and adopt the peasant cap. The 
school children were no longer allowed to sing “‘ God Save 
the Czar ” but were trained to sing “ God Save Henry Ford ” 
to the same tune. 

The changes in other countries were far less radical. 
Germany banished its kaiser and set up an Offentliches Ding, 
with a harness maker as Herr. Italy and Spain became Dicta- 
tordoms. France alone of the continental European nations 
did not change its form of government. Having tried all the 
forms known to political science long before the other na- 
tions had begun to experiment, she had discovered the super- , 
nal secret that plus ¢a change plus c’est la méme chose. __ ? 

As for England: the British Isles disappeared from the 
face of the earth and have not been heard from since, unless 
the story of the Dieppe fishermen, who reported having seen 


the Union Jack rise out of the water on a staff, which they 
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had taken for the mast of a sunken ship, on the day that 
Parliament would have sat, is given credence. Wherever Eng- 
land is, we may be sure that she is happy and that the English 
are worrying through as always with a smile on their faces 
and a song on their lips. 

A League of Nations was formed to discuss the possibil- 
ities of the next war, its theater, its participants and its price. 
A military expert, testifying before it, said that the next war 
would be fought with poison gases hurled from airplanes 
so that no person in any belligerent country, not even those 
gathered in the parliament houses and government buildings 
in the capitals or in the office buildings in the metropolises, 
would be safe. The League thereupon passed a resolution 
stating that, in that case, it could not see who would ever de- 
clare another war, and adjourned sine die. Pacts of eternal 
peace were signed between the great nations at elaborate cere- 
monies in the various capitals, during which aviators carried 
out mimic bombing attacks overhead as a warning and a 


sign. The people were wildly enthusiastic over the aviators. 


In America, changes more drastic than any of those 


wrought in other countries, save Russia, were brought about. 
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When the time came to disband the army, the women of the 
country flatly refused to hand over their blacksnake whips. 
The armed women’s clubs (which included the W. C. T. U., 
the Methodist Board of Temperance and Public Morals and 
the powerful Aunty Saloon League) were at once joined 
by the housewives and the persecuted daughters of joy. They 
formed themselves into corps and divisions throughout the 
land and, at a great mass meeting held in Rock Creek Park, 


in Washingion, a Mrs. X * was chosen commandress-in-chief 


* Little is known of the antecedents of the women’s leader. 
Her real name has never been made public and the only existing 
biography (by Dr. Havelock Ellis, who based it upon data given 
him by a doctor who attended her in 1898) is extremely meager. 
This biography is here given in full: 

Case XXIII. — Mrs. X, aged about 30, parents normal, though 
father had artistic tastes. When 8 or 9 years of age, she became 
extremely attached to a horse owned by her father and often in- 
dulged in day dreams in which she pictured herself as a jockey. The 
dreams continued, becoming more and more vivid, until she reached 
the age of 14, when she fell violently in love with the coachman. 
Her love was not requited. At 18, she married a man whom she con- 
sidered her inferior, but he cut his throat immediately after the 
ceremony. At 20, she entered women’s club work, in which she was 


at once successful, rising rapidly to the chairladyship of the Aunty 
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by a viva voce vote. The Boy Scouts, 584 days behind with 
good deeds, on account of the War, gallantly turned over 
their blacksnake whips to the women. 

Mrs. X, mounting a rostrum, spoke with great élan on 
the wrongs that her sex had suffered at the hands of men 
since the dawn of history. At the end of her speech, she tore 
off her skirts, kicked the hateful symbol of subjection off 
the platform, snatched a blacksnake whip from one of her 
listeners, and, popping it savagely above her head, cried, “ On 
to freedom, sisters! Who will follow me? ” 

At first, the great horde of women stood swaying back 
and forth, stupified by Mrs. X’s words. Then, with a horrific 
shriek, those who, like the leader, had long since given up 
hope of making themselves attractive by dieting or spending 
money in the beauty parlors, broke from the others and 
swept over in a great wave to the feet of Mrs. X. Then a sec- 


ond wave, composed of motion picture actresses, Channel 


Saloon League. She still suffers from dreams, both day and night. 
One of the frequently recurrent dreams is that she is being chased 
by a man with a bushy beard and with a large club in his hand. She 
identifies the man with a statue of Hercules she saw as a child. She 
invariably awakens just as the man is about to catch her in his arms. 
She has never remarried. 
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swimmers and aviatrices, swept over, handing cards bearing 
their names correctly spelled to the reporters as they did so. 
Finally, even the pretty and charming women joined them. 

Mrs. X led the army of screaming women through the 
Zoological Gardens and Dupont Circle to Lafayette Square. 
Thomas II’s last act in office was to call out the troops to quell 
the uprising, but as no true American, however hardened by 
war, could bring himself to harm a woman, not a shot was 
fired and the women swept past the soldiers into the Misterly 
Mansion grounds. There, all the women tore off their skirts 
and made a great bonfire of them, dancing and singing songs 
of freedom around it in whatever they wore underneath, if 
anything. Mrs. X then sent detachments to take the Treasury 
Building and the State, War and Navy Building, while she 
herself entered the Misterly Mansion and forced Thomas II 
to abdicate in her favor. 

With the crown of America upon her head, the scepter 
in one hand and the blacksnake whip in the other, Mrs. X 
stepped out on the south portico of the Misterly Mansion and 
proclaimed herself Mistress of the land amid the wild cheers 
of the women. She then formed her followers into orderly 


regiments and marched them down Pennsylvania Avenue 
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to the Capitol, sending detachments down Delaware and 
New Jersey Avenues to take the Arsenal and the Navy 
Yard. 

The Seniles and Pueriles were panic-stricken, but their 
attempted flight was blocked at every door by the threatening 
popping of the blacksnake whips, and they returned to their 
seats when ordered to do so by the Mistress. Under her di- 
rection, a series of amendments to the Constitution were 
enacted as fast as she could read them from the notes which 
she had brought with her in her hand bag. 

The first of these amendments prohibited the manufac- 
ture, sale, gift, transportation, importation or exportation of 
intoxicating liquor, tobacco, snuff, chewing gum, or any other 
device of the Devil designed to distract man’s attention from 
his duties towards the ladies. The second amendment took the 
vote out of the hands of the males and put it into the hands 
of the females, with a proviso allowing married men to vote 
when the ballot was approved and signed by their wives. The 
third so changed the marriage laws as to make polyandry le- 
gal and polygamy punishable by death and confiscation of 
property. The fourth established the National Alimony Fund 


and provided for the payment into it of seven-tenths of each 
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bachelor’s income and one-tenth of each married man’s. All 
women were to share equally in the Fund. Divorced women 
were to receive the whole of their ex-husbands’ incomes, but 
were required to pay one-tenth of them into the Fund, in 
which, of course, they were to share with the other women. 
The fifth amendment established uniform divorce laws 
throughout the States, with the sole grounds desire of the 
plaintiff. Men were forbidden the right to sue. The sixth 
amendment provided that any male who wished to enjoy the 
equality that would henceforth be strictly reserved to the fe- 
male sex, might do so by making a public disavowal of his 
sex, adopting skirts as a sign of submission, and by formally — 
applying for membership in a third sex which was to be called 
the “ ex-male sex.” Five other amendments dealt with the 
duties of the male in the home and provided for burning at 
the stake as a punishment for men who tried to escape pay- 
ing alimony into the Fund by going to jail. 

As soon as the amendments became law under the Mis- 
tress’ signature, the entire Congress asked to be allowed to 
become ex-males and, when they had dressed themselves in 
skirts cast off by their wives and sweethearts, the Mistress 


graciously granted them the privilege. Their example was 
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immediately followed by a great many leading citizens all 
over the country. Among the first of the ex-males was our Lord 
William J. Bryan, for He realized that, had the women been 
allowed to vote when He was young and beautiful, He would 
have been elected in 1896, for they had doted on Him. The 
men members of the Aunty Saloon League and the entire body 
of Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian ministers and most of 
the Episcopal bishops also joined the ladies. The Catholic 
priests had worn skirts for centuries. Nearly all the Saviours 
then alive and practicing soon became ex-males, and those 
who did not, such as our Lord Billy Sunday, fell from public 
favor and sank into obscurity. When new religions sprang up, 
such as the Ku Klux Klan, they adopted skirts as a matter 
of course. 

As soon as the bloodless Revolution was recognized, the 
Terror was lifted. The Mistress then resigned her office and 
took the title of Dictatress. While she retained the true power 
for herself and subordinate members of her sex, the non- 
mental activities of the head of the state — bill signing, 
corner-stone laying, posing for the press photographers, the 
throwing out of the first baseball of the season and the like — 


were vested in a new office called the Regency, which the 
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Dictatress created. The Regents, of whom there were three 
after the Revolution — Warren the Wanton, Calvin the Silent 
and Herbert d’Outremer — were ex-males. They were 
elected, as the Misters had been, once every four years, so 
that the people, who had come to love election years in the 
same way that they love prize fights, were not deprived of the 
excitement of their old-fashioned, bawdy, rough-and-tumble, 
political campaigns. 

After a few years, the males and the ex-males were quite 
accustomed to the new régime and they found that their lives 
went on much as they had before. They carefully maintained 
and loudly boasted of their complete ignorance in cultural 
matters (had not all the great men in American history risen 
to their exalted places by virtue of a lack of culture?) and 
they were consequently singularly carefree and happy. They 
envied their intellectual betters not at all, but either ignored 
or despised them as suspicious characters who would surely 
die, crazed by book learning, in poverty and sagging garters. 
Their envy was reserved for the rich, and thus a base emotion 
was transmuted into an ennobling and forward-looking one. 

Now and then, the more liberty-loving of the males 


would don false whiskers and sneak into dismal cellars to 
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swallow poisonous concoctions of benzine and canned heat in 
direct violation of the Prohibition Amendment. 

“¢ Give us liberty or give us death! ” they would whisper 
into each other’s ears, and then scramble under the tables 
to hide for fear of having been overheard by agents of the 
women and the office-holding ex-males. When they were 
caught at this treasonous business, the finger of scorn was 
pointed at them, they were called “ un-American ” and “ Bol- 


29 2 


sheviki,” * terms which so mortified them that they promptly 
forgot their yearning for liberty and set about the business 
of spying upon each other and reporting delinquencies with 
enthusiasm. . 

The slums of New York and the other large cities changed 
but little from their former aspect, for the poor were kept 
poor through aping the rich. The workingmen now received 
$5,000 for a four-day week of three-hour days, but, as the 
price of a week’s supply of Bust Developer had risen to $5,- 
001 they derived no real benefit from their increased wages 


and lived no better than they had before, though the walls of 


their tenements glistened with larger heaps of tins than any 


* A foul Russian epithet meaning “ the majority.” 
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people of their class had ever owned in the history of the 
world — and life seemed better. 

The sovereign women were a trifle less happy than they 
had been before the Revolution, but that was because they 
had the burden of the state upon their shoulders and the re- 
sponsibility for the moral conduct of the males. They were less 
happy, but they were prouder. 

The women’s rule was not less wise, nor was it less honest 
than the men’s rule had ever been. It was infinitely more earn- 
est. The women never smiled. They administered the nation’s 
affairs with set jaws and twitching nostrils, in a white heat of 
indignation. They stamped out evils in a rage and fumed at 
the mouth as they launched reforms. In a word, they mothered 
the country. They not only promised the people an ideal gov- 
ernment, but they saw to it that they brushed their teeth twice 
a day and kept themselves clean behind the ears. They for- 
bade them books which they were not mentally old enough to 
read and allowed them nothing to eat, drink, see, hear, smell 
or touch which was not good for them. They devised certain 
purely disciplinary chores to stiffen their backbones and 
strengthen their character. Whenever anything arose to dis- 


turb their plan of up-bringing, the women screamed, “ There 
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ought to be a law against it! ” and, before the echo of the 
order had died away in the dome of the Capitol, the Congress 
of ex-males had obediently and gallantly enacted a law 
against it. 

Within a few years, there were laws against everything 
and innumerable laws against the laws, for the women always 
spoke from the depths of their mother love and never paused 
to reflect. The people, realizing that the laws were made for 
their own good, were desperately anxious, for the most part, 
to obey all of them, or, at least, to insure obedience on the 
part of their neighbors; but the code became daily more com- 
plex and contradictory and perfect obedience was practically 
impossible. It was out of the question, for example, for the 
same people, at the same time, to obey the Ladies’ Vegetarian 
League’s MCMXLVIIth Amendment forbidding the eating of 
meat and to obey the Woman’s Pineapple-and-Lamb-Chop 
Club’s MCMLXXXVIIIth Amendment forbidding the eating 
of vegetables, for the simple reason that the human race had 
not yet attained to that spiritual plane (to which the ladies 
hoped one day to bring it) at which it could do without food 
altogether and live on beautiful thoughts. 


After a period of hopeless confusion, the obedience prob- 
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lem was taken into conference by the Aunty Saloon League 
and the W. C. T. U. and the leaders of thought in those or- 
ganizations suggested a system of Obedience to the Laws 
Weeks. The suggestion was at once adopted, as were all sug- 
gestions on whatever subject and from whatever source at 
this epoch in American history, and an ex-male Public Rela- 
tions Counsel was hired to put it over. 

The Public Relations Counsel proceeded to divide the 
country into 52 Obedience Sections, according to population. 
The people of each Section were given a quota of 1/52 of the 
total number of laws to obey during each week in the year, 
to the end that, at any given moment, all of the laws of the 
land would be obeyed by 1/52 of the people, or 1/52 of the 
laws would be obeyed by all of the people. Conception was 
put on a stagger system so that precisely the correct number 
of babies would be born in each section in each year and the 
proper balance of obedience would be maintained. The usual 
machinery for selling the idea to the country was then set in 
motion. Obedience Teams and Leagues were organized, slo- 
gans were devised, quotas and goals were set, news stories for 
the press and standard telegrams were composed, radio hook- 


ups arranged for, prize letter contests were prepared, arm 
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bands, hat bands and toy revolvers were designed for the 
Workers. Within a day or two, nothing remained but to visit 
the Interests in their offices and collect the few hundred mil- 
lions of dollars necessary to launch and conduct the Drive. 

This part of a Drive, the Public Relations Counsels had 
always looked upon as the least difficult, for the Interests’ wise 
handling of the Magnificent War had brought all the money 
in the world into America and had made Interests of men 
who had been mere clerks or humble males. Ten million men 
in America were now worth at least $1,000,000 each, and 
they had always contributed generously to any sort of Drive 
for any sort of purpose, without even asking what it was for. 
In many parts of the country it literally rained dollars and a 
hatful could be collected at almost any street corner in a few 
minutes. No one stopped to think that it rained dollars be- 
cause so many people were chucking them into the air. 

The Public Relations Counsel was, therefore, flabber- 
gasted when his Workers returned empty handed from their 
first go-getting foray into the Interests’ offices — but he was 
less staggered than were his Workers, for they had seen fear- 
some sights and had horrible tales to relate. 


The Workers, bedecked in badges and fluttering ribbons, 
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had penetrated into the sanctums of business to find the In- 
terests babbling and slobbering at their desks, or sitting and 
staring blankly into space, completely insensible to anything 
outside their offices. Moreover, the Interests had developed a 
new language of their own and they could neither understand 
American nor make themselves understood. The Workers 
had put forth their best efforts, even using the Third Degree 
reserved for unruly prospects, without avail. One of the most 
lovely of the Workers, a society girl who had worked in all 
the Drives since the War, had taken an Interest into a moonlit 
garden in the far reaches of Long Island and had filled his 
nostrils with provocative scent and his ears with irritant words 
in the effort to awaken his consciousness to the Life Force 
and kindred matters, with a view to working up from that to 
a donation. 

“You are so big and wonderful,” she had whispered, 
close to his creaking shirt front. “‘ You are so triangular and 
breathe so hard. Your chin is as square as an office building 
and your eyes gleam through your spectacles like the Pharos 
of Alexandria. Kiss me, beautiful man, and do your will 
of me! ” 


For answer, the Interest had, indeed, brought forth a 
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rope of pearls from his pocket and draped it about the 
woman’s neck, but he had understood nothing that she had 
said. When he spoke, it was in the Interest language. 

“Fo tums fi is twenny an six tums twenny is a huh an 
twenny. Huh an twenny peent. Fi tums a huh an twenny pcent 
is six huh pcent. Fi dollas tums a million dollas is fi million 
dollas. Six huh pcent a fi million dollas is thutty million 
dollas. Fiscal.” 

Interests’ wives had been pressed into service and they 
had said to their husbands, “ John, it’s been ages since you’ve 
spoken to me, or kissed me, or anything. I declare, if you 
don’t show a little interest, and show it quick, ll get a beau! ” 

“Fi huh thousn at lem pcent makes fitty-fi thousn. Sem 
thousn tins Bust Dvelpr. F. O. B. Graph! ” their husbands had 
answered, and, taking out stubs of pencils, had made queer 
hieroglyphs on their cuffs, on the wall, on their wives’ backs, 
or on anything else of a virgin whiteness. 

In a state of high alarm, the Congress convened and or- 
dered an investigation into the catastrophe. It was learned 
that, when news of the women’s Revolution had been brought 
to them, the Interests had seized the newspapers and made 


the same hieroglyphs on the margins and in the blank spaces 
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in the advertisements. They had not been able to read the 
story as it was printed in the American language and, as the 
Interest language did not contain the necessary words and 
lacked the syntax for the expression of human ideas, the In- 
terest language press had made no attempt to run the story. 
For awhile after the frightful discovery, the American lan- 
guage press tried to communicate the idea to the Interests by 
running crude but telling drawings showing males being 
hurled through the frames of the pictures by women. Though 
the Interests stared at these drawings, and though some of 
them seemed to understand that the balloons issuing from the 
characters’ mouths and containing simple monosyllables, such 
as “ Oof!” and “Eek!” were designed to represent cries 
of anguish, they failed utterly to connect the drawings in any 
way with current events. It is doubtful if a single Interest 
ever heard of the great upheaval in the American social 
system. 

Finally, the Interests’ wives gave up the battle and leased, 
or bought outright, Argentine dancing men who knew the right 
answers to their questions; and they never saw their husbands 
again. Most students believe that the Interests experienced a 


vague sensation akin to relief when this happened, for the 
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majority of them increased their wives’ allowances to cover up- 
keep and repairs on the dancing men. 

It is certain that, relieved of domestic obligations, the 
Interests devoted their whole energy to the reduction of their 
lives to the utmost degree of simplicity. They ceased calling 
each other by such jaw-breaking, for them, names as “‘ John ” 
or “ Henry ” and spoke of each other merely as “ J ” or “ H.” 
They no longer dealt in “ Little Giant Bust Developer” but 
in “L. G. B. D. orig pf ” or “ Do Ist & ref 6s.”” The worship 
of God having become far too complicated for their single 
track minds to comprehend, they formed new religions, called 
Rotarianism, Kiwanism, Lionism and the like, and sang hymns 
in their churches in glorification of Bust Developer. 

Finding it necessary to be near each other, they built 
over certain districts of their cities with enormous towers con- 
taining cells just large enough to hold one Interest and one 
desk and communicating with each other by telephones and 
electric signals. In New York, where the richest of the In- 
terests lived, vast tracts became desert wastes as a result of 
the concentration of the Interests, and the streets in the tow- 
ered portions of Manhattan Island became cluttered with mo- 


tor cars and were impassable. Scorching Bust Developer in the 
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engines of the vehicles gave forth a thick, black smoke which 
instantly poisoned those who were not accustomed to it. Hid- 
den in the pall of smoke, thieves and murderers tore the fronts 
from shops and slaughtered the shopkeepers and customers, 
carrying away truck loads of Bust Developer. They engaged 
in ferocious battles with (and sometimes against) the police. 
The ex-male politicians pocketed millions in boodle and made 
no attempt to cover or explain their thefts. White hot Bust 
Developer tins rained constantly on passers-by from the gi- 
gantic towers which workingmen built and tore down at the 
same time. Men ran at full speed in the streets until they fell 
to the pavement from exhaustion and were crushed under 
motor cars, though they were bound on no errand and had no 
goal. The startling news that intimate sexual relations do not 
invariably lead to eternal damnation and the augmentation of 
the population was imported to America from Europe, where 
the secret had long been known, and the Americans went wild 
with the idea and tore through the towns, rendering the night 


hideous with their calls for mates. 


Once, a visiting foreigner was wrapped in cotton-wool, 


fitted with a gas mask and shown over the metropolis in an 
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armored motor car, and when he had regained consciousness 
and the bullets and broken glass had been probed from his 
more serious wounds, he turned to the American nurse who 
tended him in the Long Island Hospital. 

“* Nevertheless,” he said, though each word cost him an 
agony, “ there is a certain-brutal beauty about it all. America 
is a great country.” 

“It is efficient,’ beamed the nurse, her head swimming 
a little with pride. 

“Efficient? ”’ asked the foreigner. “ Efficient at what? ” 

“What do you mean, ‘ Efficient at what’? ” queried the 
nurse. “ It’s just . . . just efficient.” 

“Yes, but at what? ” persisted the foreigner, who had it 
in mind to write a book about the country and was anxious to 
gather all the data possible. “* Efficient’ means ‘ productive 
of effects.’ What effects? ” 

“ America is just plain, every-day efficient, you poor 
boob! Now turn over and go to sleep or [ll bust you in the 
nose! ” The nurse had little patience with the stupidity of 
foreigners. 

However, her patient recovered to write his book and it 


was not long before the pygmies in the Congo and the Es- 
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kimos in Baffin Land had heard, as all the world had 
heard, that America was efficient. 

The slogan, “ America is efficient,” had been in the Pub- 
lic Relations Counsel’s mind when he decided to abandon 
the Obedience to the Laws Weeks Drive. 

“* Drives,” he had been forced to admit when his Work- 
ers failed to gather the necessary funds, “‘ are apparently out- 
moded. They have had their day. But — never say die! Amer- 
ica is efficient! Modern science will take their place and put 
over the idea more economically.” 

A small tax on bootlegged meat and synthetic vegetables 
was then declared by the Congress and, with the money thus 
collected, the Public Relations Counsel caused to be erected, 
on a hilltop in New Jersey, 52 microphones controlling, on 
different wave lengths, the receiving sets (now compulsory 
for every man, woman and child in the country) in the 52 
Obedience Sections. Fifty-two women were elected as Na- 
tional Announcers and they took their places before the 
microphones and directed the people to obey the laws as 
worked out in the Week system. 

“ The first of this Weeks’ laws is that against cruelty to 


canary birds,” an Announcer would command, and the best 
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people in her Section would make kissing sounds at their 
canaries and put fresh water in their cups for one week, while 
they burned down the houses of neighbors who, through sheer 
perversity, pinched their canaries and made faces at them. 

The radio scheme of putting over the Weeks was much 
less expensive and even more efficient than the Drive method 
would have been, but it was far less amusing, and at the end 
of six months, before all of the laws had been obeyed by all 
of the people, the women Announcers had become weary of 
their jobs and, one by one, had quit their posts and returned 
to the more interesting work of thinking up brand new laws. 
Little by little, low males insinuated themselves into the places 
left vacant by the women and they turned, as males will, the 
powerful microphones to their own interests. 

“ Desire to see a prize fight! ” a male Announcer would 
whisper into his microphone, and the people in his Section 
would stampede to the stadiums. 

“Long to see a movie about Arabs! ” the next male 
would command, and the people of his Section would swarm 
into the cinema cathedrals. . 

Presently, hook-ups were effected, for the men liked or- 


ganizing and worked together better than the women had, and 
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the whole 52 Sections were soon being ordered to deodorize, 
to smear mud on their faces, to hate New York, to play Mah 
Jong, to do cross-word puzzles, to ask each other questions, 
to bathe in violet rays, to develop personalities, to practice 
numerology, to adore the Russians, the negroes and aviators, 
to eat Eskimo Pie, to throw bits of paper out the window, to 
have themselves psychoanalyzed, to engage in Marathon con- 
tests, to eat liver and to perform a thousand other like obedi- 
ences. The people, puffing, blowing, whimpering, groaning, 
howling, weeping, but never for one instant complaining, 
dashed frantically from one obedience to the other, dropping 
one the instant they were ordered to take up a new one. Their 
cries and grunts mingled and floated over the country, pro- 
ducing a melodious hum which was always to be heard in the 
American air. 

The Announcers, feeling their power, became callous 
and humorous. They discovered that simple tunes, such as 
were played to the Interests in the smoke-filled cellars of New 
York, could be played by shouting various commands into 
the microphones and arousing the country to different pitches 
of emotion. 


“Desire to begin chain letters! ” the Announcers would 
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from the country. 
“ Forget chain letters and learn the Black Bottom! ” 
would instantly cut off the do sound and produce re, the 
greater number of women affected by the new order being 


sufficient to raise the pitch one tone. 


On a sunny June afternoon, while the Announcers were 
amusing themselves by playing popular songs on the country’s 
emotions, four Interests, dressed as Dutch fishermen in enor- 
mous pants which they fastened at the ankles with woollen 
bands, escaped in a motor car from the smoke curtain hang- 
ing over New York and raced, at two or three hundred miles 
an hour, over the hills of New Jersey until they came to a 
patch of ground covered with grass and Be trees, as though 
unconscious memory were at work and as though they felt a 
desire to smell again the earth upon which they lived. De- 
scending from the car, the Interests blinked at the ravishing 
landscape before them through their horn-rimmed spectacles. 
They smiled, as though they understood that it was green. 
One of them bent down and caressed the dirt at his feet, as 


though he understood that it was the earth. He smiled more 
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broadly than the others, an un-standard smile. Surely, one 
would have said, he was experiencing a pleasurable emotion. 
Suddenly, however, rage possessed him. He seized a bludgeon 
and smote the earth a mighty blow, showing his teeth and 
grunting savagely as he did so. A great cloud of sods and dust 
rose into the air and fell over the other Interests. A small, 
white pellet extricated itself from the cloud and sailed high 
over the greensward. The four Interests watched it. Two of 
them smiled; the other two seemed unhappy. Then, he who 
had sent the pellet on its journey whisked a bit of paper from 
his pocket and covered it with the queer hieroglyphs. 

“ Pa fiona fust, fo huh fitty yods. Sinkit in fi,” he said. 

“Fi dollas! ” retorted one of the unhappy Interests, and 
the little group marched over the hills in the direction taken 
by the pellet, stopping now and then to smite the earth, until 
they came to the hilltop on which the National Microphones 
were housed. Attracted by the shining metal of the instru- 
ments, the four Interests interrupted their procession for a 
moment to watch the Announcers at their work. 

“The first man to make a non-stop flight around the 
world has just landed at Mineola! ” shouted Announcer 6 


into his microphone. Instantly, a bass note rose from the 
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throats of the men of the country and hung over the hills and 
valleys to the West. 

“ The first woman aviator has just made a non-stop flight 
around the world! ” said Announcer 43, and a high note rep- 
resenting the frantic screams of approval of the women of the 
country superseded the bass note, for sex loyalty had be- 
come very strong at that time. 

* The first hermaphrodite has just made a non-stop flight 
around the world! ” threw in Announcer 19, and a middle 
note rose from the country. The Announcers allowed it to be 
held for the necessary length of time, then cut it off by shout- 
ing “‘ Bedtime! ” into the microphones and fell on their backs 
writhing with laughter. They had just played the last three 
notes of the “ Gin House Blues.” 

When the Announcers had regained their composure and 
had wiped the tears from their eyes, they turned and noticed, 
for the first time, the four Interests who were standing staring 
at them through their eight perfect circles of horn, and, in- 
stead of playing another tune on the country, the idea came 
to them to have the Interests play one, just as one might be 
curious to discover what a porous-knit undershirt would play 


if it were run through a pianola. Tearing off ends of ticker 
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tape, the Announcers fluttered them before the Interests, jerk- 
ing them beyond their reach each time they pounced upon 
them, and the four gentlemen were finally jockeyed to posi- 
tions in front of the microphones. Then the Announcers 
stepped back and booted the Interests, one after the other, to 
make them emit sounds. 

“ Ovahed! ”’ ejaculated the first Interest. 

“Liabilities! ” yelled the second. 

“ Debenture! ” screamed the third. 

“* Payta bear’r! ” whooped the fourth. 

The country, though it had not understood the Interest 
exclamations which had thus been sent through the ether, 
promptly sent up an appreciative buzz — but it was a strange 
and ominous buzz. The Announcers were quick to notice that 
there was something abnormal about the sound. Their eyes 
opened and their faces went a little white as the buzz swelled 
into a roar punctuated by hissing and spitting sounds and soon 
became a howl of wrath that filled the air and caused the in- 
struments to rattle and the long grass of the “ rough ” to sway 
and bend. In high alarm, the Announcers dashed to the micro- 
phones and shouted orders to the people, bidding them be- 


ware of the Pope, to have seductive eyelashes, to look out 
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for the Danger Line. They sang new song hits to quiet the 
roaring people and invented new catch phrases and slang 
words with which they might express their ideas — but the 
savage howl only increased in volume and the Announcers, 
realizing that they had lost control of the people, turned and 
fled to the woods. 

Presently, little groups of crazed citizens began to swarm 
over the golf links, barking, snarling, snapping and pouring 
out hatred upon one another and hurling threats and curses 
into the cloudless sky. The helpless Interests were cut down 
before the microphones by shrieking villagers who pointed 
wildly at their baggy pants, crying “Un-American! Un- 
American! ” 

A band of a hundred members of the Anti-Soda-Fountain 
League, under a scarlet banner, swooped down from the 
North and met the Anti-Profanity League in a bloody battle, 
slaughtering them to a man and tearing their banner with its 
slogan “Don’t say damn, say zunk!” to shreds. Then they 
turned upon each other, screaming “ Traitors! Hyphenates! 
Scofflaws! Atheists! Bolsheviki! Lukewarms! ” and tore each 
other’s throats open with their nails and teeth until the links 


were piled high with the dead. 
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Throughout the country, arsenals were broken into and 
looted, airplanes were confiscated, chemical gas factories were 
pillaged and tanks of the newest and deadliest military gases 
were opened in the main streets of all the cities. New York 
was attacked by a vast horde of savage Middle Westerners 
and its entire population of foreigners and atheists was killed, 
the attackers dying with the attacked. The people of Califor- . 
nia rose up against those who had emigrated to the State 
from the Middle West, butchering, burning, suiciding, until 
not a living being nor a habitation remained, for the Cali- 
fornians had all come from the Middle West. The negroes in 
the Confederacy were lynched and the surviving whites were 
massacred by the Stone Mountain Confederate Memorial As- 
sociation. A great battle was fought between the League for 
the Adoration of Lindbergh and the Society for the Deification 
of Rudolph Valentino, the survivors of which were slain by 
the Association to Abolish War, which, in turn, fell before 
the League to Abolish Capital Punishment. The American 
Legion took on, single-handed, the Anti-Cigarette League, the 
Military Order of the Cootie, the Baptist Home Mission, the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the Epworth League, the Lord’s 


Day Alliance, the Non-Smokers’ Protective League, the 
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Parents-Teachers Congress, the Posture League, the Rosicru- 
cians, the Society for the Suppression of Vice, the W. C. T. U., 
and the Y. M. C. A. in a four-day engagement in which all 
the belligerents met their end. The Boy Scouts exterminated 
the bootleggers and were slaughtered by the Girl Scouts, who 
were murdered by the Association Against Bobbed Hair. The 
325 Reds in the country perished during the first hour’s 
fighting. 

The religions, long in a state of unendurable exaspera- 
tion, made short work of each other. The Protestants joined 
forces until they had dispatched the last Catholic and then 
turned on each other in righteous rage and poured out their 
own blood until but three Unitarians and the pastor of the 
First Atheist Church remained. 

Within a short fortnight, practically the entire popula- 
tion of America was dead, for the poison gas had been very 
powerful and had seeped into every nook and cranny to 
achieve its victims. The Dictatress, the Cabinet, the Regent and 
the Congress had taken shelter in the Capitol and had sealed 
up all the cracks around the doors and windows to prevent 
the entrance of the gas, but they had neglected to put Senile 


Tom Heflin outside and they were soon asphyxiated by his 
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efforts to explain to them that the American war of exter- 
mination had been a plot of the Pope’s 

At the end of a month, but eight murderers and high- 
waymen remained to populate the land. They had escaped 
the carnage because the Americans had never borne any par- 
ticular resentment against criminals, but had rather idolized 
and protected them. They had escaped the poison gases by 
sheer luck, and they escaped annexation by foreign powers 
on the strength of America’s reputation. 

““ Now is the time to annex America,” said the Jingoes 
in Europe when the news reached them. 

“Do not be deceived about America,” the older diplo- 
mats had answered. “ Though she seems to have a population 
of but eight souls, she could probably raise an army of 4,000,- 
000 men over night. America is efficient.” 

Thus, the eight criminals, six men and two women, had 
the ruined country to themselves. They crawled from the caves 
and cellars in which they had hidden and wandered aimlessly 
through the desert land, until, eventually, they found them- 
selves gathered in the Loop District of Chicago, for that city, 
even in ruins, still exercised an irresistible attraction to the 


criminal classes. 
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“Capone!” exclaimed a young murderer, taking the 
name of his Saviour in vain as he surveys the shell-torn walls 
and the heaps of bleaching bones. “ What do you suppose 
made them do it? ” 

“It was the women’s rule that did it,” said Kid Cipriano, 
the celebrated hijacker. 

“The women’s government was as good as the men’s,” 
retorted Annie Mug, the bobbed-haired bandit, and, whipping 
out a pistol, she shot Cipriano dead. 

“If you ask me,” put in Mike Automat as he rolled 
Cipriano’s body toward a pile of bones, “it was because 
America was a young nation.” 

“We grew too fast,” said Gat Guinness. 

“We were too busy,” offered Molly Blood. 

“If the Interests hadn’t gone cuckoo, things might have 


9 


been all right,”” murmured Little Dropper. “Say what you 
please, their rule was the best.” 

““Nobody’s rule was any good,” said Bear’s Grease 
Benny, smiting his chest with his fist and sighing deeply. 
“No government can be perfect as long as the individuals who 
make it up are not perfect. Look at me. Take me as a unit. 


As a general rule, I keep in pretty good health, have a good 
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time, don’t kick my mother much, give the morrow a thought 
now and then, get along pretty well — but I also get drunk, 
and fight, and spend all my money and get into debt. I’ve got 
a lot of common sense and forbearance, but I’ve also got a lot 
of John Roach Straton and the devil in me. I’m full of ambi- 
tion, but I’m also a lazy lout. Take me and any other citizen 
you want to name. He’s made up of the same elements that I 
am. If you put us together, we'd be ten times more likely to 
fight and get drunk and spend all our money than either of us 
would be taken alone, because we’d influence each other and 
bring out the worst in each other. Two heads are ten times 
worse than one. But it doesn’t necessarily follow that 200,000,- 
000 heads are a billion times worse than one — they’re only 
about twenty times worse. Two hundred million citizens, act- 
ing together to run a commonwealth, are twenty times more 
likely to commit imbecilities than any citizen in it would be, 
acting alone — but at the same time, they usually keep them- 
selves in pretty good health and have a good time in spite of 
everything. America was the exception. It was like a big, ig- 
norant bum who drank himself to death because his wife told 
him not to.” 


“According to you,” said Little Dropper, scowling 
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darkly, “if any one citizen is twenty times more intelligent 
than the whole mass, then absolute monarchy would be the 
best possible form of government.” 


2 


“It would in theory,” said Bear’s Grease Benny, “ but 
it falls down in practice. A man can run himself better than 
200,000,000 men can run him, but up to now history hasn’t 
produced a man that can run 200,000,000 men very success- 
fully. Wisdom and the knack of governing don’t seem to hap- 
pen in the same head.” 

“The Interests were pretty good at it,” said Little Drop- 
per. “ They kept us pretty happy while they lasted.” 

“What about the Magnificent War?” asked Bear’s 
Grease Benny. “ Did that make us happy? ” 

“Tt made us rich,” said Little Dropper. 

“So rich we went crazy with it,” said Bear’s Grease 
Benny, indicating with a gesture the ruins about him. 

“ Well, what do you suggest? ” asked Gat Guinness. “ Or 
are you just one of those destructive critics? ” 

Bear’s Grease Benny thoughfully mounted a soap box 
which had been blown, miraculously uninjured, from Mar- 
shall Field’s basement, and, placing one hand in the opening 


in his waistcoat, addressed the others in measured phrases. 
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“ Ladies and gentlemen: since the few cannot govern the 
many and the many cannot govern themselves, it would seem 
that an ideal form of government is impossible and that man- 
kind is doomed to suffer here below. But is this absolutely 
accurate? Is there not some way out? Is there not some mid- 
dle course which would insure the greatest good to the great- 
est number? I think there is. If each man governs himself 
better than he can govern or be governed by the entire popula- 
tion or by any fraction of it, why can we not devise a form of 
government in which each man governs himself and, 
in doing so, governs the others? Thus, in a state of 200,000,- 
000 population we would have 200,000,000 parallel govern- 
ments, each as perfect as possible and all working toward an 
end of common good. 

“We are seven —a wieldy population. We inhabit a 
rich and beautiful, if temporarily ruined, land. We have be- 
fore us a new life. As we launch ourselves into it, let us do so 
carefully and thoughtfully. When we begin our wonderful 
new life, let us leave behind the evils of the old. Let us set up, 
if not an ideal, a nearly ideal, form of government. Let us 
liberate the oppressed and emancipate the proletariat. Let us 


abolish social strata by destroying private ownership and 
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breathe the new, clean air as equals. While governing our 
private lives to the best of our individual abilities, let us work, 
not for our masters, as we have in the past, nor even for our- 
selves — but for each other. Let us put the fruits of our labors 
into a Common Stock of provisions in which we shall all share 
equally. Let us love one another with a great love, pray to- 
gether, live together, and take our meals in common, feeding 
on the abundance of this great land to the accompaniment 
of sweet music and while breathing in the odor of rare and 
precious perfumes.” 

“Who will divide up the Common Stock? ” asked Little 
Dropper. 

“*T will attend to that,” answered Bear’s Grease Benny. 
“T will take only my share with the rest of you.” 

“Who will cook the meals and clean up the slops? ” 
asked Molly Blood. 

“Oh, that,” said Bear’s Grease Benny, pulling a torn 
and battered copy of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia from his 
pocket and turning its pages a little anxiously, “ that 
will be done by ... ah... by slaves. The book says 
‘all the uneasy and sordid services’ will be performed by 


slaves.” 
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“‘ Huzza for the book! The proletariat is going to have 
slaves! ” cried the murderers, and they set joyfully to work, 
each one doing his full share, to clean the débris from a de- 
molished speakeasy which they had selected as a storehouse 


for the Common Stock. 
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